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THE ROMANCE OF THE ORIGIN OF LOUISVILLE. 


BY R. T. DURRETT. 


HALO of romance encircles the 
dl location and the beginning of 
most of the great cities of the world. 
Rome owed its origin to the flight of 
vultures over the Palatine Hill, and 
Athens rose over the summit of the 
Acropolis because an olive tree had 
been planted at its base by the god- 
dess hand of Minerva. The great city 
of London, divested of fable, began on 
the bank of the Thames, surrounded 
on all sides, except the river, by a 
bulwark of forest interspersed with 
swamps, and Paris rose on an island 
of the Seine with a protecting wall of 
waters all around. The city of Louis- 


ville combined in its origin the advan- 
tages of both London and Paris. Its 
pioneers were first protected by the swift 
waters around an island in the Ohio, 
and then on the main shore by a dense 
forest interspersed with ponds. There 
have, indeed, been but few cities, either 
in ancient times or modern, around 
whose location and beginning romance 
has hovered with more enticing colors 
than the fair city at the falls of the 
Ohio. The very earth on which it 
stands, the river that flows by its side, 
the prehistoric races who left their 
mounds and their implements on its 
site, the adventurers who looked upon 
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its location when all was wild around, 
and the conflicts of its discoverers and 
its founders with the wild animal and 
the wilder savage of its forests, all are 
full of romance. 

Geology teaches us that the founda- 
tion rocks on which Louisville was 
built, known as the Devonian forma- 
tion, were laid upon the bottom of an 
ancient ocean at an epoch so remote as 
to baffle all efforts at rational computa- 
tion. -Then some mighty subterranean 
force upheaved these rocks, or, more 
likely in this locality, the ocean, seeking 
a lower level, re- 
ceded from them, 
leaving an ele- 
vated tableland 
hundreds of feet 
high over the 
present site of 
Louisville. Rest- 
less nature next 
began to tear 
down the high 
plateau she had 
reared, and ero- 
sion, assailing it 
on all sides, per- 
sisted until it was 
gnawed down to 
the present level. 
We should hard- 
ly claim that 
the forces which 
were forming this 
artificial level 
were preparing 
it for the site of 
a great city and for the display of the 
fossil-life of ancient seas ; and yet such 
was the result. The city of Louisville 
has risen upon this plain, and myriads 
of specimens of the life that was lived 
in ancient seas have been gathered 
from it and borne away to enrich the 
museums of the world. Major William 
J. Davis alone has gathered from this 
inexhaustible mine more than thirty 
thousand specimens of corals, and has 
been compelled to create one new 
family, seven new genera, and one 
hundred and sixty-nine new species to 
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enable him to describe them so that 
paleontologists could appreciate their 
individualities. 

The Ohio, on whose southern bank 
Louisville so imposingly stands above 
the reach of hurtful floods, might not 
be inappropriately called a river of ro- 
mance.! Between it and the Bullitt Coun- 
ty Knobs, several miles to the south, 
lies an alluvial plain through which it 
has wandered, indifferent channels, dur- 
ing the past ages. With a persistency, 
however, which seems to have known 
no relaxation, it has been constantly 
cutting its way 
from the south 
to the north. 
The sinking of 
wells at different 
points for miles 
south of the pres- 
ent channel, has 
shown that it 
once ran_ else- 
where, and on its 
anctent — shores 
have been found 
the bones of ani- 
mals and_ the 
implements — of 
man, many feet 
below the present 
surface, which 
could only have 
been placed in 
those positions 
on , the open 
shores of the 
river while its 
waters were running there. Forty feet 
below the present surface the charred 
ends of a piece of wood were found 
upon a flat rock, showing that man had 
kindled a fire there on the open shore of 
this river; and at a depth of fifteen feet 
the great mastodon had left his bones 
while wandering on the shore in searcli 
of food or perhaps to slake his thirst 
with its waters. In these beds of the 
ancient river, wells are now being con- 
stantly sunk which yield an endless 
supply of water, so purified from filter- 
ing through the sands that fill the old 
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channels that it is as limpid as distilled 
water and sparkles like diamonds. a4 
The Bullitt County Knobs were form- 


erly much higher and nearer the present’ 


river-bed than they now are, and it was 
their waste which helped to fill up the 
old beds as the river cut new ones to 
the northward. The Indians called this 
river Ohio, which in their language 
meant ‘‘beautifulriver.’’ It is not un- 
likely that the Mound-builders, who 
autedated the Indians, may have known 
it by a similar name, for it is a beautiful 
river, whether we contemplate its in- 
cipient waters falling from the clouds 
upon a ridge in Potter County, Pa., and 
seeming to doubt for a moment whether 
they should go to the ocean by the St. 
Lawrence of the North, or the Susque- 
hanna of the East, or the Mississippi 
of the South; or its countless tributa- 
ries rambling through numerous states 
and gathering their varied waters into a 
single channel; or its long reaches and 
graceful curves, and gentle slope, and 
charming islands all along its extended 
course; or the picturesque mounds in 
the primeval forests along its shores, 
casting their dark shadows into its crys- 


tal waters before the lands denuded of | 
their forests have made them muddy ;' 


or whether we look upon the bright 
sky above and the fair land around— 
all, all are beautiful. 

When Columbus discovered the West- 
ern Continent he believed he had found 
India. It was a long time before this 
belief was corrected by actual explora- 
tion, and even after it was dispelled a 
conviction prevailed that there was a 
great river flowing across the conti- 
nent to the Pacific Ocean. The early 
settlers of Virginia held to this belief, 
and, in 1671, Captain Thomas Batt was 
equipped and sent out by Governor 
Berkeley to discover such a river. ‘The 
journal of his route is meager in detail, 
and what little there is of it is much 
obscured by the change of the country 
both in names and aspect, but it is not 
likely that he reached the Ohio or went 
farther west than the falls of the Ka- 
nawha. 

Among those who believed in the 
existence of this great transcontinental 
river, which should shorten the way to 
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China and Japan, was 
René-Robert Cavelier 
Sieur de La Salle, one 
of the greatest explor- 
ers of the seventeenth 
century.! La Salle was 
a native of the city 
of Rouen in France, 
where he was born in 
1643. He was educated 
for the Jesuit priest- 
hood, but never was 
there a man more un- 
suited for such an 
office. There were im- 
planted in his nature 
the elements of self- 
thought and self-con- 
trol, and he was the 
last of men to follow 
the inflexible rules 


laid down by the 

LA SALLE’S IRON 
society founded by 
Loyola. Nature pre- Found under a sycamore 


tree at Shippingport 
tn 1808, 


pared him for a world 
in which he could 
think and act for himself, and it was 
best both for him and the Society of 
Jesus that they parted at an early date. 
He came to Canada in 1666, and theré 
found an unoccupied field broad enough 
for his great ambition and greater 
thoughts. He secured a large grant 
of land from the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, in which he established his seign- 
iory of La Chine, on the St. Lawrence 
River,nine miles above the city of Mon- 
treal. Here he was visited by some 
Seneca Indians in the winter of 1668, 
who told him of a river that rose in 
their country and flowed to the sea at 
so great a distance that it required nine 
months to follow it to its mouth. The 
Indians evidently meant the Alleghany, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi blended 
into one great river. This was the 
river that was flowing through the im- 
agination of La Salle, and he prepared 
at once to explore it. He sold his seign- 
iory of La Chine and used the proceeds 
to build boats, to buy supplies, and to 
hire men. 

By the first of July, 1669, he was ready 
for the expedition ; but, incumbered as 
he’ was by associate explorers sent out 
by the Seminary of St. Sulpice, more 
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on the lookout for Indians to convert to 
Christianity than countries to discover, 
his progress was slow. Late in Sep- 
tember, however, he was at the head 
of Lake Ontario, and, having here 
gotten rid of the Sulpicians, he made 
his way to Onondaga and started anew 
for the Ohio. Having left the lakes he 
found a tributary of the Alleghany, 
and descending this and the main river 
to the Ohio, he followed the latter to 
the falls where Louisville now stands. 
Here his crew mutinied and would go 
with him no farther. They deserted 
him and left him alone at the falls to 
pursue his imaginary river to the Pa- 
cific as best he could or to return to 
Canada as best he might. 

This was probably in the late fall or 
early winter of 1669. His calling the 
rapids a ‘‘high fall,’’ in his Memorial 
to Count Frontenac, indicates that he 
was here late in the fall or early in the 
winter after a dry summer. He could 
then, under such conditions, have seen 
a perpendicular fall of considerable 
height just above Goose Island. Such 
a fall to the height of eight or more feet 
has often been seen by those still living, 
and it is probable that it was much 
higher two hundred years ago when La 
Salle first saw it. 

We have no reliable account of any 
white man who was at the falls of the 
Ohio previous to the year 1669. La 
Salle is therefore believed to have been 
the first who saw the shore of Ken- 
tucky from the mouth of the Big Sandy 
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to the falls of the Ohio, and conse- 
quently the first who saw the . falls. 
White men had been settled along the 
Atlantic slope and in Canada for more 
than half a century, but so far as is 
known, none had ever penetrated the 
dark forests of Kentucky. ‘The site 
of Louisville was as_ undiscovered 
before the coming of La Salle as it 
was before Columbus landed at San 
Salvador. 

The dark forest which LaSalle found 
around the falls was kinder to him than 
the men who were in his pay, and who 
had come with him on the expedition. 
They left him to perish alone in the 
wilderness with nothing to indicate 
where he had been. Not so the dumb 
trees of the wildwood. La Salle is 
believed to have left an iron hatchet 
on the ground on the Shippingport 
point, whence he had doubtless often 
viewed the falls, and a sycamore tree 
that grew hard by to have dropped one 
of its seeds upon it. The seed germi- 
nated and produced a young tree which 
grew over the hatchet and saved it 
from destruction. One hundred and 
thirty-nine years afterwards this tree 
had grown until its roots penetrated 
the ground for forty feet around, and 
its trunk measured six feet in diameter, 
and its branches rose seventy-five feet 
into the air. It was removed to make 
room for the foundation of the great 
flouring-mill of the Tarascons, when, 
beneath the center of its trunk, guarded 
in every way by projecting roots, the 
iron hatchet was found. It was much 
eaten away by rust, but still preserved 
the appearance of a hatchet, and is now 
in the possession of the writer, who 
holds it as a memento of the first white 
man who ever saw the site of the city 
of Louisville. It is seven inches long 
from eye to edge, and five inches wide 
across the edge. It was made by 
bending a flat bar of iron around a 
cylinder and then welding the sides 
together, leaving a round hole at 
one end for a handle, and hammer- 
ing the sides to a cutting edge at the 

La Salle returned to Canada solitary 
and alone. He struggled with the cur- 
rents of the Ohio and the Alleghany for 
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a thousand miles and sustained life on 
the wild animals he killed on the shores 
of these rivers. Unsubdued by the 
hardships and disappointments of this 
adventure, his ambition seems but to 
have been aroused for other explo- 
rations. On his return to Canada he 
traversed the country both by land and 
by water from the St. Lawrence along 
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but missed the mouth of the great river 
and landed in Texas. Here, after re- 
peated efforts to find the Mississippi 
by land from Texas, he was murdered 
by his own men in 1687. 

La Salle had a wonderful genius for 
the conception of grand enterprises, 
and a marvelous capacity for raising 
from nothing the means with which to 
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the great lakes and their tributaries to 
the Mississippi. In 1682 he descended 
the Mississippi River tothe Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and thus fixed the claim of France 
upon the vast region watered by it and 
its numerous branches. In 1684 he 
attempted to find the Mississippi from 
the Gulf of Mexico for the purpose of 
planting a French colony on its waters, 


accomplish them ; but he was deficient 
in the management of the assistants, by 
whose aid alone success was possible. 
If he had had the same capacity for 
inspiring his men with love as he had 
for arousing them to resentment, he 
might have lived to complete some of 
his grandest undertakings and to have 
enjoyed both the fame and the fortune 
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that they would have brought him. As 
it was, he died poor and in the midst 
of unfinished undertakings. When he 
was dead, and had left nothing but his 
fame for a family inheritance, there 
were not wanting those 
enemies of the human 
race who sought to rob 
his memory of a part of 
his glory as an explorer 
and discoverer. 

The Hon. De Witt 
Clinton, in a memoir on 
the antiquities of West- 
ern New York, states 
that he had learned 
from a Jesuit manu- 
script and from an Iro- 
quois sachem, that, in 
1669, a company of 
twenty-three Spaniards 
made their way from 
Louisiana up the Mis- 
sissippi, the Ohio, and 
the Alleghany rivers to Olean Point. 
Here they left their boats and went by 
land to the country of the Onondagas 
in Western New York. They were in 
search of silver, and, failing to find it, 
they got into a quarrel with a French 
missionary colony which had been es- 
tablished there in 1666. The Spaniards 
accused the French of placing obstruc- 
tions in the way of their finding the 
silver mine. The Indians, taking 
advantage of the quarrel of the French 
with the Spaniards, and thinking 
both had designs upon their country, 
rose against both parties and slew the 
last one of them. If this story be true, 
then these Spaniards must have passed 
by and seen the falls of the Ohio in 


1669, the same year that they were 


discovered by La Salle. When it is re- 
membered, however, that although the 
Mississippi had been reached by De Soto 
in 1541, it had passed from the knowl- 
edge of the living and practically be- 
come an unknown river to be re-discov- 
ered by Marquette in 1673, and again 
by La Salle in 1682, and that the Ohio 
does not appear in the geography of 
the country until La Salle descended it 
to the falls in 1669, we can but think 
this adventure of the twenty-three Span- 
iards a most extraordinary affair. The 
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Jesuit’s manuscript and the sachem’s 
legend were lucky enough to have 
every Spaniard and every Frenchman 
tomahawked and scalped so as to leave 
none to contradict their story, and but 
for the good name of 
Governor Clinton, who 
gave publicity to the 
affair, it might never 
have figured as it does 
in history. It need-not 
be said that this adven- 
ture of the twenty-three 
Spaniards in 1669 is a 
fiction devoid of historic 
truth, but it may be 
courteously suggested 
that it can never have 
precedence over the dis- 
covery of La Salle, nor 
enjoy equal credence 
_ with it. The Spaniards 
made no contemporary 
records of this adven- 
ture of their countrymen, but the 
French, by contemporary evidence, 
have confirmed the discovery of La 
Salle, and on a map of the country 
made by Joliet in 1674, the Ohio is 
laid down as the river discovered by 
La Salle as he himself claimed. 

Some of the learned pioneers of Lou- 
isville, on the occasion of the finding 
of the La Salle hatchet, assigned to the 
discovery of the falls a much higher 
antiquity than that of the great French 
explorer. Some of them claimed that 
Moscoso, the successor of De Soto in his 
wanderings in the West, ascended the 
Ohio to the falls, and that the Spaniards 
who settled St. Augustine in 1565 made 
frequent visits across the country to the 
falls; nor can these conjectures be 
deemed unreasonable when it is remem- 
bered that Marquette found Indians at 
the mouth of the Ohio in 1673 in pos- 
session of fire-arms and iron weapons. 
Others, however, went further and 
claimed that the Welsh, who, under 
Prince Madoc, had come to this country 
in the twelfth century had left tradi- 
tions among the Indians as well as 
their own skeletons and arms as proof of 
their presence at the falls of the Ohio. 
They cited as proof the large quantity 
of human bones deep buried by the silt 
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of the Ohio at Clarksville, and under the 
sands of Sandy Island, in the confusion 
in which a battle would naturally have 
left them, and especially six skeletons 
found with brass breastplates upon 
them, bearing the 
mermaid and_ the 
harp of the Welsh, 
with the inscription : 
‘* Virtuous deeds 
meet their just re- 
ward.’’ ‘They also 
instanced the tradi- 
tion related to Gen- 
eral Clark by the 
chief, Tobacco, that 
there were formerly 
white Indians in this 
country who, after 
long continued wars, 
were finally exter- 
minated in a battle 
between the red men 
and the white, on 
Sandy Island at the 
falls of the Ohio. 
Others, going yet further back into 
the shadowy past, claimed that the 
Phoenicians, who, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, navigated the wide ocean 
far to the west of the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and there colonized a great 
island that could have been nothing 
but America, were in the Mississippi 
Valley at the falls of the Ohio. And 
one venerable pioneer, who had been 
reading the ‘‘ Timzeus’’ of Plato, was of 
the opinion that when Atlantis sunk 
into the ocean, as related by the Egyp- 
tian priest to Solon, a part of its inhab- 
itants were left in the Mississippi Valley 
and especially at the falls of the Ohio. 
‘During the century which followed 
the discovery of La Salle, there were a 
goodly number of persons who saw the 
falls of the Ohio, and about whose pres- 
ence there is something more than the 
conjectures of those wise pioneers of 
Louisville concerning their supposed 
visitors. ‘There can be no doubt that 
missionaries and traders went up and 
down the Ohio at an early date, and 
the French claimed that they not only 
used the river as a medium of commu- 
nication between their northern and 
southern settlements, but that in 1739 
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a detachment of French troops was sent 
from Canada down the Ohio to make 
war upon the Chickasaw Indians. On 
a map of Charlevoix’s history of New 
France, which was published at Paris 
in 1744, it is stated 
that in 1729 the 
bones of the elephant 
were found on the 
Ohio, and the locality 
given on the map in- 
dicates that it was at 
Big Bone Lick, in 
Boone County, Ky. 
In 1742, an Eng- 
lishman by the name 
of John Howard is 
said to have made 
his way from Virginia 
over the mountains 
to the Ohio River, 
and tohave then pad- 
dled his way to the 
Mississippi in a canoe 
made of the skin of 
the buffalo. Here 
he was taken prisoner by the Indians 
and disappeared from history, if in- 
deed he was ever properly in history. 
The English, however, made use of him 
as a discoverer in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, whether he was a genuine historic 
character or not. They wanted cumu- 
lative evidence in their untenable claim 
over the French of the prior discovery 
of the Mississippi Valley, and Howard’s 
adventure was about as good as any- 
thing on which they could lay hands. 
In 1765, Colonel George Croghan—in 
the employment of the government and 
for the purpose of negotiations with the 
Indians of the Illinois country, who 
came under the English by the treaty 
of 1763—made his way down the Ohio 
from Pittsburgh and paid an examining 
visit to the falls. Croghan was an In- 
dian trader, and as he saw no chance of 
barter with the rapids of the Ohio, he 
does not seem to have been particularly 
impressed by them. All that we know 
of what he thought of them is the fol- 
lowing entry made in the journal which 
he kept of the route: ‘‘Early in the 
morning (July 2, 1765) we embarked 
and passed the falls. The river being 
very low we were obliged to lighten 
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our boats and pass on the north side of 
a little island which lays in the middle 
of the river.’’ 

In 1766, Captain Harry Gordon, the 
principal engineer of the western de- 
partment of North America, was at the 
falls and noted in his journal what he 
thought of them. He is the first per- 
son known to have regarded the falls 
as being caused by a ledge of rocks 
across the river acting as a dam over 
which the water had to fall below after 
accumulating above. ‘This is what he 
said of them in his journal: ‘‘The 
waters at the falls were low, it being 
summer. They do not, however, de- 
serve the name of falls, as the stream 
on the north side has no sudden pitch, 
but only runs rapid over the ledge of 
flat limestone rock which the Author of 
nature put here to keep up the waters 
of the higher Ohio, and to be the cause 
of that beautiful stillness of the river’s 
course above.”’ 

‘A greater engineer than Colonel Gor- 
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don, not greater in rank but in genius, 
was at the falls at the same time with 
his superior officer. This was Captain 
Thomas Hutchins of the Sixtieth Reg- 
iment of Foot, in the British service. 
The falls made such an impression upon 
him that he drew a plan of them, for 
which posterity will be indebted to him 
for alltime tocome. This plan was pub- 
lished in his ‘‘’Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Virginia,’’ etc., at London in 
1778. It isa true picture of a section of 
six miles of the Ohio, extending from 
the foot of Sandy Island to a point one 
mile above the mouth of Beargrass 
Creek, with all its islands and rocks 
and whirlpools and indented shores, 
before a tree had been cut from them, 
or anything done by man to mar their 
natural beauty and grandeur. In this 
picture we see Corn Island and Rock 
Island, and Sandy Island, and the 
Goose Island group as they came from 
the hand of nature, and seem to hear 
the sound of the disturbed waters as 
they circle around them 
or rush between them in 
their descent over the 
ledge of rocks which, 
like a dam across the 
river, attempts in vain to 
stay their course. It was 
a striking picture when it 
first appeared, and is a 
striking picture to this 
day. It was copied in his 
Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Northwestern 
Territory’’ by Captain 
Imlay, and was repro- 
duced in the Stockdale 
edition of ‘‘ Filson’s His- 
tory of Kentucky,’’ and 
in other works without 
credit to the distin- 
guished author. At the 
breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War, Cap- 
tain Hutchins joined the 
rebels and became the 
first and only ‘‘Geog- 
rapher General’’ our 
country ever had. He 
was born in New Jersey 
in 1730, and died at 
Pittsburgh in 1789. 
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In 1767, James Harrod and Michael 
Stoner floated down the Ohio for the 
purpose of a hunt and a view of the 
country. When they reached the falls 
they did not like the looks of the rapids, 
and instead of trying to ride in their 
boat over them, they took their boat 
out of the water and let it ride on them 
beyond the falls. 

In 1769, Colonel Richard Taylor, 
Hancock Taylor, and Abram Hapton- 
stall were at Pittsburgh, and there took 
into their heads the bold design of de- 
scending the Ohio and the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. They procured a 
strong canoe, and in it began their long 
and perilous journey. When they 
reached the falls, they followed the ex- 
ample of Harrod and Stoner, and bore 
their boat over the rapids instead of 
having it bear them. In after years, 
Colonel Richard Taylor, the father of 
President Taylor, became a distin- 
guished citizen of Kentucky, and Han- 
cock Taylor might have acquired fame 
also but for his death by the Indians 
in 1774. 

A period of four years from 1769 to 


1773 now followed, during which ad- 
venturers and explorers either kept 
away from the falls or failed to make 


known their visits. Daniel Boone and 
his party, and Simon Kenton and his 
party, and the famous party of ‘‘long 
hunters,’’ were rambling through dif- 
ferent parts of the forests of Kentucky, 
and even the great Washington, with 
his compass and chain, is said to have 
been in the county of Lawrence; but 
none of them, so far as is known, was 
at the falls of the Ohio. 

There was one man, however, who 
is believed to have had an eye on the 
falls, as well as upon other places in the 
West, during this interval. This was 
Dr. John Connolly, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, who had been a surgeon's 
mate in the French and Indian wars. 
He was an educated man of more than 
average ability, and was full of enter- 
prise and daring. He was shrewd 
enough to foresee that the proclamation 
issued by the King of Great Britain, 
after the peace of 1763, forbidding set- 
tlements on lands in the West beyond 
the sources of the rivers that flowed from 
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the Alleghany to the Atlantic, could 
not much longer be enforced against 
those who hungered for the rich soil of 
the Ohio Valley. Hence, he traveled 
much over the West and made himself 
acquainted with its lands and its for- 
ests and its rivers. He was one of the 
best informed men of his time as to 
Western lands, and General Washing- 
ton, who met him at Pittsburgh in 1770, 
and had a talk with him about West- 
ern lands, wrote him down in his jour- 
nal as ‘‘a very sensible and intelligent 
man.’’ He was entitled to two thous- 
and acres for his services in the French 
and Indian wars, and had formed in 
his ever-scheming mind the plan of a 
colony on the Ohio, embracing the rich 
lands of Kentucky as far to the south 
and east and north of the falls, as a 
center, as might be practicable. He 
determined to locate his own two thous- 
and acres at the falls asa kind of head- 
quarters to this colony, and it would 
seem from the first surveys at this 
point that he had accomplished his 
purpose. An old map of early surveys 
at the falls, made by General George 
Rogers Clark, shows the two thousand 
acres of Doctor Connolly immediately 
in front of the rapids, with the two 
thousand acres of Warrendorff binding 
on the west, the tracts of one thousand 
acres each of Boyer and Campbell on 
the south, and the one thousand acres 
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CAPTAIN JAMES PATTON. 


of Preston on the east. Each of these 


tracts began its description from the 
Connolly survey, which became the 
center and starting point of all other 
surveys near the falls. What influences 
he may have brought to bear in induc- 
ing others to locate their lands in the 


neighborhood of the falls are unknown, 
but the fact is significant that his lands 
were located immediately opposite to 
the falls, and those of the other owners 
around his as a center. 

It was not until December, 1773, that 
Dr. John Connolly succeeded in getting 
his lands at the falls surveyed and pat- 
ented ; and even his securing his pat- 
ent at this time has given rise to grave 
suspicions as to the relations between 
him and Lord Dunmore. As late as 
September 24, 1773, Lord Dunmore, in 
answer to a letter of General Wash- 
ington, asking for just such patents for 
himself, stated that he did not intend 
at that time to grant patents for lands 
on the Western waters. It is very 
strange that while this answer was be- 
ing written by his lordship, Captain 
Thomas Bullitt was actually surveying 
lands at the falls for Dr. John Connolly 
and others, and that on the roth of De- 
cember following a patent was issued 
by his lordship to Doctor Connolly for 
his two thousand acres at the falls. 
Such facts certainly indicate peculiar 
relations between Lord Dunmore and 
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his friend, Doctor Connolly, and there 
were not wanting many who believed 
that his lordship was a partner of Doc- 
tor Connolly in the securing of West- 
ern lands in direct violation of the 
King’s proclamation of 1763. 

In August, 1773, Captain Thomas 
Bullitt laid off a town on the land he 
had surveyed for Ioctor Connolly at 
the falls of the Ohio. The plan of this 
town and all the papers relating there- 
to have perished, so far as is known; 
but the fact that Bullitt laid out this 
town is sufficiently attested. There 
was not much in the appearance of the 
falls, with dark forests and deep ponds 
all around at that time, to suggest i 
advantages of location for a city ;wut 
Captain Bullitt was a clear- headed 
man of keen observation and pene- 
trating forethought. He was the first 
man known to have selected the falls 
for the site of a town, and time has 
proven the wisdom of his choice. 

In August, 1773, Colonel John Camp- 
bell, an Irishman by birth, contracted 
with Doctor Connolly for one-half of 
his land at the falls, and thus became 
interested in the site of Louisville. In 
April, 1774, Campbell and Connolly 
jointly issued proposals for the sale of 
lots in a town to be established at the 
falls of the Ohio, and this, no doubt, 
was the town laid out by Captain Bul- 
litt the previous year. 

All now seemed ready for the begin- 
ning of a town at the falls. The land 
had been located, surveyed and _pat- 
ented, and the town had been laid oft 
into streets and lots, and the lots 
offered for sale. Nothing more seemed 
necessary to begin the town but for 
people to buy the offered lots and build 
houses upon them and take up their 
abode in them. ‘Things, however, in 
this disappointing world do not always 
go as planned, and so it turned out in 
this instance. Before Connolly and 
Campbell could sell their lots or secure 
inhabitants for their town, Connolly 
got into trouble at Fort Pitt, which led 
to the battle with the Indians at Point 
Pleasant, in October, 1774. The In- 
dians lost this battle and sued for peace. 
A treaty of peace was arranged, but 
it was ominous. The crack of the 
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FAC-SIMILE OF FIRST RECORD OF TRUSTEES OF LOUISVILLE, 


FALLs OF OHIO, April 24th, 1779. 

William Harrod, Richard Chenowith, Edward Bulger, James Patton, Henry French, 
Marsham Brashear, and Simeon Moore, Trustees chosen by the intended Citizens of the 
Town of Louisville, at the Falls of Ohio, met the 17th day of April, 1779, and came to the 
following Rules, to-wit : 

That a number of Lots, not exceeding 200 for the present, be laid off, to contain half 
of an acre each, 35 yards by 70, where the Ground will admit of it, with some publick Lots 
and Streets. 

That each adventurer draw for only one Lot by equal chance. 

That every such person be obliged to clear off the undergrowth and begin to culti- 
vate part thereof by the 1oth of June, and build thereon a good covered House, 16 feet by 
20, by the 25th of December. 

That no person sell his Lot unless to some person without one, but that it be given 
up to the Trustees to dispose of to some new adventurer, on pain of forfeiture thereof. 


MARSHAM BRASHEARS, Sec’y. 


. great city of Louisville. 
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rifles of the combatants at the Point 
had scarcely died on the troubled air 
when the thunders of the cannon of 
the Revolutionary War were heard. 
Connolly took sides with the British, 
and while attempting to organize a 
regiment of savages to lead against the 
colonists in 1775, he was arrested by 
the colonists and imprisoned. Camp- 
bell, who sympathized with the col- 
onists, was also taken prisoner by the 
Indians while going from Louisville to 
Pittsburgh on one of the ill-fated boats 
of Captain David Rogers, in 1779. 
Both of these original proprietors of the 
land on which Louisville now stands 
remained in prison until others suc- 
cessfully formed a settlement at the 
falls and laid there the foundation of a 
town which afterwards became the 

There is a tradition that the first 
white man who ever resided at'the falls 
of the Ohio was Sanders Stuart,a Scotch- 
man by birth, who was sold in Balti- 
more for his passage across the ocean. 
Stuart told Hugh Hays, a venerable 
and trustworthy citizen of Louisville 
who recently passed away, that he 
came to the falls of the Ohio, in June, 
1775, in company with Peter Casey, 
David Williams, John Heaton, and 
Peter Phillips. He took up his abode 
at first in a hollow sycamore tree, and 
afterwards in a log cabin on Corn Isl- 
and. He became an expert in con- 
ducting a boat over the swift waters 
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between this island and the shore, and 
after there were people in Louisville to 
be carried to the island and be brought 
back, he acted as ferryman. He died 
in 1835 at the age of eighty. At his 
death he had in bank in Louisville 
$3600 which he had accumulated from 
fees for ferrying people to and from 
Corn Island. As he was a bachelor 
without relationsin the United States, 
this money, according to hisinstructions 
before his death, was sent to his rela- 
tives in Glasgow, Scotland, where he 
was born in 1755. 

Daniel Boone, in his autobiography, 
as it appears in ‘‘Filson’s History of 
Kentucky,’’ uses language, while enu- 
merating the inhabitants of Kentucky in 
1777, which could only mean that a 
part of them were at the falls of the 
Ohio. Who these early inhabitants at 
the falls could have been, unless they 
were Sanders Stuart and his compan- 
ions, there seems to be no means of as- 
certaining. There is no mention of any 
one of them anywhere that I have seen 
except in this statement of Mr. Hays. 
Colonel Richard Henderson, however, 
in his contemporary journal of 1775, 
adds strength to the statement of Mr. 
Hays, by saying he had just learned 
from Captain Linn that Connolly and 
Bullitt had sent five or six men to the 
falls of the Ohio to occupy their lands 
there in defiance of the claim of the 
Transylvania Colony. Itislikely, how- 


CATO WATTS. 
ever, that while Stuart and others may 


have claimed the falls as their home at 
this early period, they had a good deal 
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of dodging about in the woods and 
some seeking of protection from the 
Indians in other places. The falls of 
the Ohio were an exposed frontier, fre- 
quently visited by parties of Indians 
either on the hunt for game or on the 
war-path, and uninterrupted residence 
here as early as 1775 would have been 
at much risk of life. Peter Casey, and 
David Williams, and John Heaton, and 
Peter Philips have been heard of in 
other parts of the district in those early 
years, and although nothing has been 
learned of Sand- 
ers Stuart at any 
point except the 
falls, it is not 
unlikely that he 
was in other 
places a part of 
the time at least. 
He indicated to 
Mr. Hays that 
he never broke 
his residence on 
Corn Island; but 
if he did not, he 
must have been 
a hermit there, 
so thoroughly 
hid in his hollow 
tree that General 
Clark did not 
see him clearly 
enough, in 1778 
or 1779, to men- 
tion him in his 
letter to the Hon. 
George Mason. 
It does not fol- 
low, however, 
that he was not 
there because General Clark does not 
mention him, for General Clark was 
singularly sparing of details in what 
he had to say of Corn Island and the 
settlement there in 1778. 

On the last day of December, 1776, 
thecounty of Kentucky was established 
by the state of Virginia. It compre- 
hended the present state of Kentucky 
and was the death blow of the Tran- 
sylvania Company, which had pur- 
chased the most of Kentucky from the 
Cherokee Indians, and was attempting 
to establish over it a proprietary gov- 
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ernment embracing the falls of the Ohio. 
A proprietary government could not 
exist within the limits of an organized 
county, and thus perished the bright 
dreams of empire and wealth which 
floated through the heads of Colonel 
Richard Henderson and his associates. 

In 1777 there occurred at the falls of 
the Ohio an act on the part of a few 
visitors which was full of daring and 
significance. In 1776 there had set 
out from Pittsburgh a boat, destined to 
go to New Orleans for war material. 
to be used by the 
colonies against 
Great Britain. It 
was in charge of 
Captain William 
Linn, who after- 
wards became 
one of the pio- 
neers of Louis- 
ville, and lost his 
life near the sta- 
tion which bore 
his name, on the 
head-waters of 
Beargrass Creek, 
at the hands of 
the Indians, in 
1781. The boat 
reached New Or- 
leans, secured its 
cargo of ammu- 
nition, and on 
its return trip 
reached the falls 
of the Ohio in the 
spring of 1777. 
At the foot of the 
falls the powder, 
consisting of 156 
kegs, was taken from the boat and 
carried around the falls keg by keg, 
and then put back on the boat, above 
the falls. The boat then made its way 
to Pittsburgh, where the powder was 
used in the contest of the colonies 
against Great Britain. /), 

With all these explorers and adven- 
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‘turers to the falls, from La Salle in 1669, 


to Captain Linn in 1777, extending 
through a period of one hundred and 
eight years, no settlement or town had 
been successfully established. The at- 
tempt of Connolly and Campbell, in 
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1774, to establish the town laid out by 
Captain Bullitt in 1773 had failed. The 
waters of the Ohio, as they poured over 
the ledge of rocks extending across the 
river and causing the falls, yet sang 
their monotonous song to the primeval 
forest. It was reserved for a greater 
man than any who had yet seen the 
falls to form a settlement, and to lay 
there the foundation of a city that 
would become mighty in the years that 
were to come. This great man was 
General George Rogers Clark, and the 
time for his good work had now ar- 
rived. 

In the revivifying month of May, 
1778, when all nature had begun to put 
forth new life, General Clark set out 
from Redstone, on the Monongahela 
River, with one hundred and fifty raw 
militia, for the conquest of the British 
posts in the Illinois country. In the 
boats that bore his soldiers he had to 
admit, against his will, some twenty 
families who had assembled at the 
place of embarkation for emigration 
to the new lands of Kentucky. When. 

~the falls of the Ohio were reached, 
which was on the 27th of May, 1778, 
General Clark landed on Corn Island 
for the purpose of disciplining his raw 
troops, in quarters from which they 


could not escape. He knew the kind 
of material he had to deal with in 
his undisciplined militia, and feared 
that when he disclosed to them his pur- 
pose to lead them among the savages 
of the Illinois country, some of them 
might desert, and he had none to spare. 
On this island, surrounded by the swift 
waters of the rapids, he felt that he 
could hold them until he could make 
of them such soldiers as would not de- 
sert but would fight with him against 
all odds to victory or to death. 

For the protection of his stores, as 
well as for shelter for his little army, he 
erected block-houses on the island, and 
now found that the families he had un- 
willingly taken on the boats would be of 
valuable service in caring for the stores 
he could not take on the expedition 
and was compelled to leave on the isl- 
and. By the help of these families he 
could take with him every able-bodied 
soldier to fight the British. 

The leaving of these families on the 
island made it necessary to erect cabins 
for their habitation. General Clark, 
therefore, made a plan of his block- 
houses and cabins, which is still pre- 
served, and they were soon built out of 
the trees that grew in great abundance 
on the island. ‘The large cottonwood 
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trees were felled and their trunks cut 
ito sections sixteen feet in length, and 
then split into rails and boards, with 
which the houses were built and cov- 
cred. When all were finished they pre- 
sented the form of an Egyptian cross, 
the block-houses forming the arms and 
the cabins the body of the cross. There 
were eighteen cabins in all, six of them 
making the block-houses and twelve 
the family habitations. 

These families thus placed on Corn 
Island by General Clark on that 27th 
of May, 1778, became the founders of 
the city of Louisville. The falls of 
the Ohio were never without inhab- 
itants after their arrival. The name 
of each one of these founders of our 
city is sacred, but all of them may not 
have been preserved. The following 
list, however, embraces the most of 
them, and is probably as complete as it 
is possible to make it at this late day: 

James Patton, his wife Mary, and 
their three daughters, Martha, Peggy, 
and Mary. 

Richard Chenowith, his wife Han- 
nah, and their four children, Mildred, 
Jane, James, and Thomas. 

John McManness, his wife Mary, 
and their three children, John, George, 
and James. 

John Tewell, his wife Mary, and 
their three children, Ann, Winnie, and 
Jessie. 

William Faith, his wife Elizabeth, 
and their son John. 

Jacob Reager, his wife Elizabeth, 


and their three children, Sarah, Ma- 
riah, and Henry. 

Edward Worthington, his wife Mary, 
his son Charles, and his two sisters, 
Mary (Mrs. James Graham), and 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Jacob Reager). 

James Graham and his wife Mary. 

John Donne, his wife Martha, their 
son John, and their colored servant, 
Cato Watts. 

Isaac Kimbley and his wife Mary. 

Joseph Hunter, and his children, 
Joseph, David, James, Martha (Mrsv 
John Donne), and Ann. 

Neal Dougherty, Samuel Perkins, 
John Sinclair, and Robert Travis. 

While this little water-girt territory, 
on which these fifty colonists were 
placed, may illy compare with one of 
‘The Islands of the Blessed,’’ of 
which we read in Grecian story, it 
was yet a fair little land. According 
to the survey made in 1780, by Cap- 
tain Meredith Price for Jacob Myers, 
it stood above river floods and con- 
tained forty-three acres—almost one 
acre for every man, woman, and child 
in the colony. It was covered with a 
dense growth of cottonwoods and syca- 
mores, one of the latter of which, when 
it was cut down in after years to make 
room for a powder-mill, showed a trunk 
ten feet in diameter which lifted its 
branches an hundred feet into the air. 
In the shade of these noble trees the 
hot summer days were passed by the 
young and the old, while the cool 
breezes from the falls dispelled the 
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oppressive heat. Near the water’s edge 
on the western slope grew evergreen 
canes to the height of twenty feet, and 
wherever there was an opening among 
the trees for the sunlight to reach the 
ground wild flowers displayed their 
bright and cheering colors. The view 


of the adjacent islands, clad in emerald 
foliage or robed in the mists of the 
rapids, and the perspective of the broad 


river above and below, with stately 
trees on its shores growing down to 
the water’s edge and casting their 
huge shadows in its gentle waves, were 
a source of constant delight to those 
who admired nature. Except the wild 
fowl shot on the island and the fish 
taken from the surrounding waters, all 
meat had to be procured from the shore, 
which was made hazardous by roving 
Indians. In spite of the danger, how- 
ever, the love of the chase sent out 
hunting parties, whenever there was 
need, who seldom failed to return loaded 
with buffalo or venison. A little field 
around the buildings had been cleared 
and planted in corn and vegetables. 
The rich alluvial soil, cultivated with 
the hoe, sent up corn-stalks to the 
height of sixteen feet, bearing ears 
fifteen inches long, and produced pump- 
kins as large as flour barrels. A means 
of endless pleasure to the islanders was 
a fiddle in the hands of a negro named 
Cato Watts, who belonged to Captain 
John Donne. Cato would play all day 
in the shade of the trees while the 
young and the old joined in the ‘‘ Vir- 
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ginia Reel,’’ the ‘‘ Irish Jig,’’ or the 
‘Highland Fling.’”’ When Sunday 
came, however, the fiddle of Cato was 
silent and all joined in singing the 
hymns of Watts, from a copy in the 
hands of Mrs. James Patton. Vv 
‘When General Clark had conquered 
the Illinois country in July, 1778, the 
families he had left at the falls of the 
Ohio felt that the greatest dangers 
from the Indians had been removed 
and that they might leave the confined 
quarters of their island home and risk 
their residence on the main shore. In 
accordance, therefore, with the direc- 
tions of General Clark himself, they 
began the building of a fort on the 
east side of a ravine that entered the 
Ohio immediately opposite to the cabins 
on the island, at the foot of the present 
Twelfth street. Richard Chenowith 
was the architect, or ‘‘boss builder’’ 
as they called him, and all the islanders 
who could aid in such work, including 
some of the women, lent a helping 
hand. The fort planned by Cheno- 
with was exceedingly simple. It was 
a parallelogram two hundred feet long 
by one hundred feet wide, consisting 
of eight single-story, double log cabins 
on each of the two long sides, and four 
on each of the two short sides. At 
each of the four corners was a block- 
house two stories high and twenty-four 
feet square. All these buildings sur- 
rounded an inner court, which served 
for a muster-ground, a place for stor- 
age, and a corral for cattle and horses. 
As the 25th of December, 1778, ap-~ 
proached, this fort was near enough 
completion for occupancy, and the 
islanders determined to move into it 
and there celebrate their first Christmas 
in the wilderness. Hunters were sent 
into the woods to secure an ample sup- 
ply of venison and buffalo and bear 
and wild turkey and opossum meats 
for a grand dinner, and the women lost 
no time in getting ready their dishes 
of hominy and corn-bread and ash-cake 
and pumpkin pie. The block-house 
at the northeast corner of the fort was 
chosen for the feast, and when the 25th 
of December arrived a puncheon table, 
loaded with all the good things that 
could be obtained, extended across the 
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room with an opossum baked whole as 
a center-piece. When the sun-dial in- 
dicated twelve o’clock by the mark, 
the table was surrounded by all the 
men, women, and children of the fort, 
and out of the great abundance that 
made it groan at the beginning of the 
feast, not much was left to tell the 
story of half a hundred hungry mouths 
and empty stomachs in a Kentucky 
wilderness on a Christmas holiday. 
One thing was wanting to make the 
feast a perfect success and a joyous 
memory. ‘This was the music of the 
fiddle for the after-dance. Cato Watts 
had worn out all his strings playing on 
the island, and could scrape nothing 
like a tune out of his fiddle. As luck 
would have it, however, a Frenchman 
named Jean Nickle, who was on his 
way to Kaskaskia, stopped at the falls 
to repair his boat and was invited to 
the Christmas dinner, or the ‘‘ house- 
warming’’ as it was called. The 
Frenchman, while eating, said some- 
thing about saving his fiddle from being 
impaired by the leak of the boat. At 
the mention of a fiddle all eyes were 


upon him and the imploring arms of 
fair damsels about his neck. Monsieur 
had to bring his fiddle from the boat 


and render music for the dance. The 
table was cleared away while he was 
gone for his fiddle, and when he got 
back he found beating heartsand spark- 
ling eyes and tripping feet impatient 
for his return. 

The Frenchman made the mistake of 
not adapting his music and his dances 
to the occasion. He seemed to have 
thought himself in a salon in Paris, 
instead of a block-house in the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky. He undertook to in- 
troduce the fashionable dance known in 
the gay French capital asthe ‘“‘ Branle,’’ 
the merits of which, he said, consisted 
in leaping in circles; the ‘‘ Pavane,’’ 
whose peculiarity was strutting like 
peacocks ; and the ‘‘ Minuet,’’ in which 
graceful walking and bowing were the 
charms. In the ‘‘Branle,’’ the boys, 
not being able to leap in circles as he 
directed, indulged in leap-frog over one 
another’s heads; in the ‘‘ Pavane’’ the 
shrill ery of the peacock was substi- 
tuted for his strut; and in the ‘‘ Min- 
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uet’’ both the boys and the girls trotted 
through the figure and bowed their 
heads as quickly as geese dodging 
stones thrown at them. The French- 
man was disgusted, and, taking his 
position against the wall of the fort, 
seemed the picture of despair. Just 
then Cato Watts, who had, on the ar- 
rival of the Frenchman, secretly se- 
cured some strings, made his appear- 
ance and struck up a “‘ Virginia Reel.’’ 
In the twinkling of an eye the dancers 
were arranged around the room and 
happy couples prancing up and down 
the circle. All were happy, and Cato 
was the greatest man in that fort the 
balance of the day and during the night 
through which his music continued. / » 
During nearly a year of residence on 
the island and on the shore, the colo- 
nists had not been disturbed by the 
Indians. They therefore concluded that 
the conquest of the Illinois country 
by General Clark had made a resi- 
dence at the falls safe, and, as their 
numbers had now been considerably 
increased by new-comers, they deter- 
mined to establish a town and build 
houses for residences outside of the fort. 
After duly considering the matter they 
held a public meeting and appointed 
seven of their number trustees for the 
purpose of laying off a town and mak- 
ing rules for its regulation. These 
trustees met on the 17th of April, 1779, 
and agreed upon the plan of the town, 
had a map made of it, and adopted 
rules forits government. As thisaction 
of these seven trustees is the first offi- 
cial step in the genesis of the city of 
Louisville, a fac-simile of their proceed- 
ings is given on page 455 from the man- 
uscript in the possession of the writer. 
The plan of the town thus laid out, 
as shown by the map made by John 
Corbly, which was recorded in the 
county court of Kentucky County as 
the official act of the trustees, showed 
eighty-eight half-acre lots on two sides 
of a street corresponding with the pres- 
ent Main, from First to Twelfth, and 
twenty-eight more lots below and to 
the north of Main street as far down as 
Fourteenth street in the northern bend 
of the river, making one hundred and . 
sixteen in all. 
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These lots, as shown by a contempo- 
rary map made by William Bard, were 
disposed of by chance on the 24th of 
April, 1779, and the act of the trustees 
thus confirmed by the citizens. This 
Bard map is like that of Corbly except 
that it contains the initialsof the names 
of those who drew the lots, which do 
not appear on the map of Corbly. The 
most singular feature of both of these 
maps is the numbers of the lots. The 
numbering begins with lot No. 1, at 
the northeast corner of Main and Fifth 
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river north of Main and winds among 
them until the last lot, No. 116, is 
reached at the northwestern extreme. 

A map of the new town at the falls 
was also made by General George Rog- 
ers Clark, in 1779. It does not give 
the names of the streets nor the num- 
bers of the lots, but the three streets 


- parallel to the river known to be Main, 


Market, and Jefferson, and the cross 
streets from First to Twelfth are laid 
down, with all the territory systemat- 
ically divided into public lots and 


The 
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streets, and proceeds up the north side 
of Main to First and then returns on 
the south side of Main to Fifth. It 
then begins again on the northwest 
corner of Main and Fifth with lot No. 
- 33, proceeds down Main to Ninth and 
then returns to Fifth. This singular 
numbering up and down Main street is 
repeated between Ninth and Eleventh 
and between Eleventh and Twelfth 
streets, where lot No. 88 is reached. It 
then takes the lots in the bend of the 


private. All the ground between Main 
street and the river and two whole 
squares where the Court House now 
stands, and a strip south of the Jefferson 
street lots, half a square wide and ex- 
tending the whole length of the town, 
is marked ‘‘public.’’ Had this plan 
been adopted and adhered to by the 
trustees, Louisville, with these public 
grounds or parks adorned with the 
original forest trees, would have been 
one of the handsomest cities on the 
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continent. General Clark’s map also 
gives the outlines of the islands in the 
river in front of the town as they ap- 
peared to the first settlers, and shows 
the ground plan of the block-houses 
and cabins built on the largest of these 
islands in 1778, as well as the forts on 
the main land in 1779. The little quad- 
rilateral near the mouth of Beargrass 
Creek represents a fort begun by Colonel 
John Floyd in 1779, but never finished. 
He abandoned it and built a large fort 
on his land on the middle fork of Bear- 
grass Creek, six miles from the town. 
And thus the fifty men, women, and 
children whom General Clark left on 
Corn Island, May 27, 1778, with others 
who afterwards joined them, became 
the founders of the city of Louisville, 
April 17, 1779. Their town was as yet 
on paper only, but they and their suc- 
cessors were destined to make it on 
land. The work to be done was fear- 
fully dangerous and onerous, but the 
men and the women were present who 
would shrink from nothing that mortals 
could do. They were in a wilderness 
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five hundred miles from the homes they 
had left, and all was strange around 
them. No familiar object met their 
eyes, and none but startling sounds fell 
upon their ears. Instead of the cheer- 
ing voices of domestic animals around 
the family home, they heard the howl 
of the wolf and the scream of the pan- 
ther and the yell of the savage. When 
they looked upon their little keg of 
meal that sat in the cabin corner and 
contained but little, they knew that the 
ground had to be cleared and the corn 
planted that was to replenish it. The 
dark forest was to be felled, the deep 
pond was to be drained, the farm was 
to be opened and the dwelling-house 
was to be built, and all within reach of 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife 
of the Indian. They went to their 
work, however, with brave hearts and 
iron wills, and laid the foundation of a 
city whose two hundred thousand in- 
habitants are now proud to look back 
through the changes of one hundred 
and fifteen years to the humble begin- 
ning of April 17, 1779. , 


MONOCHROME 


BY 


ELEANOR M. 


DENNY. 


(. RAY sea, gray sky, a vapory veil of gray 

J Dividing both and shrouding all the land ; 
Beyond, tall forms of trees, mist-wreathed, and sad 
With the dun drapery of pendent moss— 


And where the weather-beaten church its cross 
Lifts up against a landscape all unglad, 

An ashen face, shading with trembling hand, 
Drear, hopeless eyes strained outward o’er the bay. 
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JUNE. 


BY BETTIE GARLAND. 


“And what so rare as a day in June.” 


ARM wind and soft wind, 
White arm of sunshine 
Dip down and unclasp 
Rose buds that close twine. 
Blow ’cross the green hedge 
Rose breath and rose leaf, 
Bud, bloom, and full blown 
Fair summer’s June sheaf. 


Ope hearts of closed buds, 
Breathe forth a love tune, 
Then wreathe a queen’s crown, 
Rose crown for fair June. 
Small cups and large cups 
Hang on the full vine, 
Whole cups and half cups ; 
Drink, bees, ’tis rose wine. 


White lips and pink lips, 
Sing, sing a rose rhyme, 
Sing loud and sing soft, 
Rose rhymes for June time. 
Death lurks beyond there 
Just o’er the hedge stile ; 
Whate’er may come then, 
June lives in God’s smile. 
404 
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BY LAWRENCE S. MARYE. 


N the death of General Early there 
passed from the scenes of earth one 
of the most heroic, indomitable spirits 
that ever inhabited the human breast. 
The present generation has not fur- 
nished a more unique character. With 
the individualism, if not the eccentric- 
ity of Randolph of Roanoke, he was as 
resolute and self-willed as ‘‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ himself, as erect and courageous 
in the maintenance of principle as the 
stoutest patriot or martyr who ever 
defied the dungeon or the stake. Stead- 
fast, persistent, irreconcilable, his efigy 
will, next to that of Jefferson Davis, 
occupy the highest niche in the pan- 
theon of implacable survivors of the 
cause that was enshrouded in defeat, 
but not in dishonor. 
He was born in Franklin County, 


Virginia, on the third of November, 
1816, and was consequently in his 
seventy-eighth year, though from his 
venerable appearance he might have 
been taken for a hundred. The bent 
form, clothed in Confederate gray ; the 
white beard descending to the waist ; 
the unsteady gait, requiring the habit- 
ual support of a staff; the penetrating 
eye, and strong visage, made up a strik- 
ing figure that was wont in every com- 
pany to arrest attention and arouse 
interest. 

He came of good ancestry on both 
sides, his father being a substantial 
farmer, and his mother, a Miss Hairs- 
ton, belonging to the largest slave- 
holding family in the State. A paternal 
ancestor, in the third or fourth degree 
removed, from some queer conceit, af- 
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flicted his ten sons with the patriarchal 
names of the Old Testament that com- 
menced with the letter J —Jeremiah, 
Joshua, Josiah, etc.—and these dismal 
appellations have been perpetuated in 
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spicuously on both sides in the Con- 
federate war, among them Generals J. 
C. Pemberton and Joe Hooker. The 
hostile attitude in after years of Early 
and Hooker was anticipated by a per- 


EARLY’S OLD RESIDENCE. 


the family. The General’s father re- 
joiced in the name of Joab, the great 
captain and warrior of King David, 
and most certainly he transmitted to 
his son Jubal the military proclivities 
and talents of the Israelitish chieftain. 
But if a forecast of his future charac- 
ter was intended by thus calling him 
after that son of Lamech, who was 
‘* the father of such as handle the harp 
and organ,’’ never was there a more 
palpable miss, for his stern temper 
was but little moved by the concord of 
sweet sounds. The music congenial 
to his nature was the rattle of musketry 
and the cannon’s ‘‘deep thunder, peal 
on peal afar.’’ 

The vigorous intellect with which 
he was endowed by nature received the 
best elementary training afforded by 
the schools of his section of the State ; 
and in May, 1833, being then in his 
seventeenth year, he entered the Na- 
tional Military Academy at West Point. 
Here his naturally fine gift for mathe- 
matics enabled him, without especial 
effort or application, to keep along with 
-his class, and at the end of four years 
he graduated fairly well, as second 
lieutenant of artillery. Among hisclass- 
mates were several who figured con- 


sonal collision at West Point. The 
question of slavery was one evening 
discussed in the ‘* Debating Society,” 
and young Hooker recounted some of 
the hideous stories of Southern cruelty 
as his credulous mind had imbibed 
them ; among others, that superannu- 
ated negroes were summarily put to 
death to get them out of the way. 
Early denounced it as a slander, and 
Hooker retorted that no gentleman 
would employ such language. When 
the society adjourned Early vigorously 
assaulted his adversary. The story as 
told by General Early is a ludicrous 
one, and it certainly was not in that 
early encounter that the other combat- 
ant acquired the sobriquet of ‘‘ fight- 
ing Joe Hooker.’’ 

The famous shanty of Ben Haven 
was then in existence, under the hill 
some three miles below the Point, 
whither the more socially inclined ca- 
dets were accustomed to repair sur- 
reptitiously for a savory spread of good 
things, including a generous flow of 
fun and fluids. General Early told the 
writer that the well-known song of the 
cadets, ‘‘At Benny Havens O,’’ was 
not in vogue in his day, but that it 
must have been very soon afterwards, 
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since he had it from a classmate of 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson, that on his 
graduation he ran down to New York 
with several members of the class, 
where, around a festive board, young 
‘*Stonewall’’ waked the echoes with 
‘‘Benny Havens O.’’ 

Soon after graduating, young Early 
was ordered to Florida, and served for 
several months in the Seminole war. 
On its termination he resigned his 
commission in the army, and return- 
ing to his native county in Virginia, 
studied law and entered upon a suc- 
cessful practice. His mind was in a 
very high degree analytical, and for a 
sound and clear perception of the prin- 
ciples of the law he was regarded as 
second to no one of the distinguished 
jurists who at that day graced the Vir- 
ginia bar. 

On the outbreak of hostilities with 
Mexico, he tendered his services and 
was appointed major in Hamtramck’s 
Virginia regiment, enlisted for duty in 
that field. General Early told the writer 
that when he started from Richmond, 
to embark at Old Point Comfort for his 
destination at Mexico, Governor Will- 
iam Smith, then serving his first term 
as executive of the State, presented 
him with two bottles of French brandy 
for medicinal purposes in the field. I 
remarked to the General that I had 
seen the statement that a similar pres- 
ent was made to General Lee when he 
started for the same field as a major 
on the staff of General Scott, and that 
he brought the bottles back unopened 
after the war, and during his presidency 
of Washington and Lee University pre- 
sented them to a sick lady 
friend in Lexington; and I 
asked General Early if he had 
made a like disposition of his. 

‘“There was a variation of 
several degrees,’’ he replied, 

‘‘ between General Lee’s ex- 
perience and mine. I inves- 

tigated the contents of one of 

my bottles on the way out, to 

prevent sea-sickness, and the other was 
uncorked with a party of friends, as an 
antidote to malaria, while I was myself 
governor.”’ 

Upon my expressing surprise that 
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he was entitled to be called ‘‘gov- 
ernor,’’ he said, with a twinkle of the 
eye, that I exposed my ignorance of 
the history of my country in not know- 
ing that, after the capitulation of the 
City of Mexico, he was appointed 
military governor of Monterey. I did, 
in fact, know that for many months he 
discharged the responsible and delicate 
duties of that position. The exposure 
of the service in Mexico brought on 
the rheumatism from which his body 
was bent, ever after presenting the pa- 
thetic picture with which almost every- 
body in Virginia was so familiar. 

He returned to the law practice in 
Franklin County, being elected com- 
monwealth’sattorney, as the prosecutor 
of criminals is called in Virginia; and 
twice he represented that county in the 
legislature. General Early was an ar- 
dent member of the old Whig party, 
and when sectional animosities had cul- 
minated in the secession of two or three 
of the Southern states, he was chosen 
by the people of his native county, as 
a conservative and union man, to rep- 
resent them in the convention called to 
consider the state of the country, for 
which position he was elected over an 
opponent who favored secession. 

In that body of the most noted men 
in the State, a large majority favored 
the preservation of the Union, if possi- 
ble, and General Early took rank among 
the leading advocates of that sentiment. 
Some four years ago, in the course of a 
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newspaper controversy with a gentle- 
man of Virginia, the latter charged him 
with inconsistency in being such an 
unreconstructed rebel, when he was so 
abject a unionist in the convention of 
1861 that he had to be driven into the 
support of the secession ordinance. In 
reply to this, General Early quoted the 
following passage from his ‘‘ Memoir of 
the Last Year of the War’’: 


When the question of practical secession 
from the United States arose, as a citizen of 
the state of Virginia, anda member of the 
convention called by the authority of the 
legislature of that State, I opposed secession 
with all the ability I possessed, with the hope 
that the horrors of civil war might be averted, 
and that a returning sense of duty and justice 
on the part of the masses of the Northern 
States would induce them to respect the 
rights of the people of the South. While some 
Northern politicians and editors, who subse- 
quently took rank among the most unscru- 
pulous and vindictive of our enemies, and 
who now hold me to be a traitor and a 
rebel, were openly and sedulously justifying 
and encouraging secession, I was laboring 
honestly and earnestly to preserve the 
Union. 

As a member of the Virginia Convention, 
I voted against the ordinance of secession on 
its passage by that body, with the hope that, 
even then, the collision of arms might be 
avoided, and some satisfactory adjustment 
arrived at. The adoption of that ordinance 
wrung from me bitter tears of grief; but I at 
once recognized my duty to abide the decis- 
ion of my native State, and to defend her soil 
against invasion. Any scruples which I may 
have entertained as to the right of secession 
were soon dispelled by the mad, wicked, and 
unconstitutional measures of the authorities 
at Washington, and the frenzied clamor of 
the people of the North for war upon their 
former brethren of the South. 

I recognized the right of resistance and 
revolution as exercised by our fathers in 1776, 
and, without cavil as to the name by which 
it was called, I entered the military service 
of my State, willingly, cheerfully, and zeal- 
ously. And when the state of Virginia be- 
came one of the Confederate States, and her 
troops were turned over to the Confederate 
government, I embraced the cause of the 
whole Confederacy. 


On the day the ordinance of secession 
(in which he reluctantly acquiesced 
after voting against it) was passed, the 
17thof April, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Letcher, a staunch Democrat and 
political opponent of General Early in 
former days, a colonel in the Virginia 
forces, and placed upon a commission 
to enlist and organize the Virginia 
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troops. As commander of the post at 
Lynchburg, he mustered into service 
the companies enlisting in that section 
of the State, and, when ten of these 
were mustered in, they were consoli- 
dated into the 24th Virginia regiment, 
and he was, at his own request, ap- 
pointed to the command of it, with the 
same rank of colonel in the Confederate 
service. He at once reported with his 
command to Beauregard at Manassas. 
On the morning of the 21st of July he 
was, as ranking colonel, in command of 
a brigade posted on the extreme Con- 
federate right at the lower fords of Bull 
Run. Late in the progress of the doubt- 
ful conflict of that eventful day he re- 
ceived orders to march his brigade to 
the scene of action, nine miles distant. 
By rapid marching he reached the scene 
at the very crisis of the battle, and, de- 
ploying on the extreme left, outflanked 
the attacking column of the enemy, 
and decided the fate of the day. De- 
spite the graphic and familiar narrative 
of the decisive blow being struck by 
Kirby Smith’s troops, arriving at a 
double-quick at the fateful moment, 
the indisputable truth of history is that 
this credit belongs mainly to Early’s 
brigade, which went tothe left of Elzey’s 
brigade sent in by Kirby Smith, and 
turned the enemy’s flank, whereupon 
the stampede ensued. In recognition 
of his services on this occasion he was 
made brigadier-general. 

When this statement, or one substan- 
tially the same, of Early’s part in the 
battle of First Manassas, was published 
in one or more of the Virginia papers 
at the time of his death, some of Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith’s friends were disposed 
to question its authenticity. General 
Early was never the man to magnify 
his own exploits; on the contrary, it 
was his wont to understate rather than 
exaggerate them. From his brief and 
modest report of the participation of his 
command in that battle, it appears that 
he arrived on the field of conflict after 
the troops brought in by Kirby Smith 
(consisting of Elzey’s brigade and 
Beckham's battery) were in position, 
the brigade in front of the Federal 
right wing, and the battery farther to 
the Confederate left. ‘The effort of the 
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enemy was to out-flank us; and Early, 
without specific orders, seizing the sit- 
uation, rapidly marched his three regi- 
ments farther to the left, out-flanking 
the Federals and getting partially in 
their rear. There was nothing to the 
left of him except thecavalry force of Jeb 
Stuart and Beckham’s artillery, which 
opportunely moved farther around and 
opened upon the enemy’s right and rear 
with deadly effect. A perusal of Gen- 
eral Beauregard’s report, which may be 
found in Volume 2, Series 1, of the ‘‘Offi- 
cial Records of the War of the Rebel- 
lion,’’ will fully substantiate the above 
statements. See particularly page 496. 

This ascription to General Early of 
the timely and priceless service he ren- 
dered on that occasion, does not in the 
least detract from the high praise to 
which Kirby Smith and his gallant 
troops are justly entitled. The decisive 
blow was struck by a movement along 
the whole line, by Elzey’s brigade, of 
Kirby Smith’s command, together with 
three Virginia and two South Carolina 
regiments, and one Maryland and one 
Tennessee regiment upon the enemy’s 
front, and by Early’s brigade upon 
his extreme right and rear. It simply 
chanced to Early that he was in a posi- 
tion to render the most effective service 
at the supreme moment, thus turning 
the doubtful tide of battle. It is possible 
and it is proper to accord credit where 
credit is due without disparaging the 
achievements of any upon that historic 
field. 

I have dwelt at some length on this 
chapter of General Early’s military 
record because it was his first partici- 
pation in a hotly contested battle, and 
brought into prominent display the 
quick, soldierly instinct and large mili- 
tary capacity which characterized his 
subsequent career. 

In the retreat up the Peninsular be- 
fore McClellan, in the spring of 1862, 
Early’s brigade rendered conspicuous 
service, and, at the battle of Williams- 
burg, he was severely wounded and in- 
capacitated for service. But after two 
monthsof medical treatment, with char- 
acteristic obstinacy he reported forduty, 
against the remonstrance of his physi- 
cians. 
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When after the Seven Days’ battles 
around Richmond, Jackson led the van 
of the Confederate forces toward the 
Valley, Early led the advance of Jack- 
son’s troops, and at the battle of 
Slaughter Mountain he was in the 
advance and bore the brunt of that 
hotly contested field. His command 
constituted part of Jackson’s corps in 
the circuitous march around Pope’s 
army and through Thoroughfare Gap 
to the scene of Second Manassas, and 
rendered most essential service in re- 
pelling the successive assaults of the 
enemy for three days until the arrival 
of Longstreet’s corps, on the 29th. It 
was the men of his command who 
hurled stones at the enemy, at the 
railroad crossing, when their ammuni- 
tion was exhausted. He was then 
made major-general and assigned to a 
division; and at Antietam sustained 
and repelled the fierce assaults of Mc- 
Clellan’s forces on the left of the Con- 
federate line. 

At the battle of Fredericksburg, on 
the 13th of December, 1862, his prompt 
military perception and skill found an 
emergent occasion for exercise. Jack- 
son’s corps was on the Confederate right 
and Early’s was his reserve division, 
near Hamilton’s Crossing. About one 
o’clock a portion of Franklin’s corps, 
consisting of ten thousand men under 
General Meade, broke through two of 
A. P. Hill’s brigades on the Confed- 
erate front, threatening a disastrous 
rupture of Lee’s lines. The writer, who 
was at that time a member of Early’s 
staff, well remembers the breathless ex- 
citement with which the late Captain 
Hampden Chamberlayne dashed up 
and informed General Early of the 
situation. Quickly, but with a calm 
demeanor, Early led his division into 
‘the imminent deadly breach,’’ drove 
back the enemy, and restored the broken 
and disordered line upon the railroad 
front. It was a brilliant assault of 
Meade’s, and if Early had not so 
promptly recovered our lost ground, 
Franklin would doubtless have thrown 
the rest of his corps of fifty thousand 
men into the breach made by Meade, 
to the imminent peril of Lee’s army. 

Jackson made his dispositions for an 
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advance against the enemy, to be an- 
nounced by a signal from the artillery 
under Colonel Thompson Brown, just 
at sunset. The plan was not carried 
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into execution, but in the preliminary 
arrangements General Early rode with 
his staff to the front of the line, halting 
between two large posts where there 
had formerly been a gate. The enemy’s 
heavy pieces, planted on the Stafford 
heights opposite, were about a mile and 
a half distant. Some of their gunners, 
recognizing our party as a general offi- 
cer and his staff, commenced getting 
our range by an occasional shot. This 
did not attract our special attention at 
first, but the incessant minnie balls from 
the enemy’s pickets caused a decidedly 
uncomfortable feeling. Every soldier 
knows how involuntarily he jerks 
his head when one of these customers 
whistles by. General Early noting 
these nervous movements commenced 
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to reprove us just at the moment, as the 
sequel showed, that one of the largest 
guns had gotten his exact range. ‘‘Sit 
up like soldiers,’’ said he. ‘‘I do not like 
to see the members of my staff dodg- 
ing and ducking their heads ; you are in 
no more danger if you sit straight up; 
a soldier ought never to duck his head 
at a ball.’’ Just as he uttered the last 
word a seventy-pounder came crashing 
through the trees and would inevitably 
have killed him. Quick as lightning 
he threw himself half under his horse as 
the monster passed over the animal— 
‘‘unless,’’ said the general, straighten- 
ing up and completing the sentence, ‘‘it 
is one of those d—d great big things.’’ 

The General was fond of getting 
jokes on his friends; and, as a set-off, 
the writer kept this in reserve, and 
around a festal board in Lynchburg a 
few years since, where several old Con- 
federate veterans were gathered, he 
told it on the General, who was present, 
and who, submerged by the merriment 
it created, endeavored by half-denials, 
but all to no purpose, to get out of it. 

At the battle of Chancellorsville, in 
the early days of May, 1863, Hooker 
entrenched himself in the vicinity of the 
Chancellor house, with ninety thousand 
men, while Sedgwick, with twenty- 
three thousand, occupied the heights 
opposite Fredericksburg, distant ten 
miles from Chancellorsville. Lee moved 
against Hooker with his main, but 
greatly inferior force, leaving Early, 
with eighty-five hundred men, to pre- 
vent Sedgwick from effecting a junction 
with Hooker. This Early by skillful 
manceuvring accomplished ; for, though 
Sedgwick, by overwhelming numbers, 
got possession of Marye’s heights on 
Sunday morning, yet Early, in co-op- 
eration with two of Longstreet’s divis- 
ions on Monday, dislodged him from 
that commanding position, and drove 
him back across the river at Bank’s 
ford, completely frustrating his effort to 
join Hooker. To this failure of Sedg- 
wick to come to his support Hooker 
attributed his defeat. 

Early’s efficient service at Gettys- 
burg, in arriving by a forced march 
opportunely upon the field on the first 
day, and, in conjunction with Rodes, 
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driving from the field two corps of the 
enemy under Reynolds, constitutes the 
well-known opening act in that san- 
guinary drama. Equally well known 
is his holding the left of Lee’s army 
during the two succeeding days, so as 
to enable the assault upon Cemetery 
Ridge to be made from our right. 

While General Early was at the town 
of York, a day or two before the battle 
of Gettysburg, he levied upon that place 
a contribution of a hundred thousand 
dollars in clothing and supplies, and 
a hundred thousand in money. The 
clothing and supplies were furnished, 
but the citizens could scrape together 
only seventy-two thousand dollars of 
money. About ten years after the close 
of the war, a wealthy merchant from 
York happened to be in Lynchburg, 
when General Early, who could, when 
he wished, assume a solemn exterior 
under circumstances ever so ludicrous, 
demanded of this ‘‘son of York’’ the 
sum of twenty-eight thousand dollars 
as still due him upon his unsatisfied 
levy; and threatened to sue out a for- 
eign attachment against the astonished 
Pennsylvanian. 

On his march from York to Gettys- 
burg, General Early passed the 
large iron furnace and foundry 
of that inveterate abolitionist, 
Thad. Stevens, which was em- 
ployed in manufacturing mu- 
nitions of war for the Federal 
army. Calling a brief halt, he 
burnt the costly plant to the 
ground. During General Ear- 
ly’s residence in Canada, near 
Niagara Falls, for the first few 
years after the war, General 
John C. Breckenridge was fora 
time a sojourner with him 
there. Congressman Beck, of 
Kentucky, afterwards Senator, 
being a Union man, had re- 
mained in Congress during the 
war and for some time after. 
He came on to pay Brecken- 
ridge a visit, and while there 
seeing the announcement of 
Thad. Stevens’ death, he re- 
marked to General Early that Stevens, 
who was a fellow-congressman, had 
expressed a kindly feeling for him 
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(Early) for having endeavored to pro- 
tect his iron-works, but had bitterly 
denounced General Barksdale for set- 
ting fire to them. 

‘‘What is that you say?’’ exclaimed 
General Early. 

‘‘Why,’’ responded Beck, ‘‘ Stevens 
said he felt grateful to you for placing 
a guard over the property, but that 
Barksdale burnt it down, and he only 
regretted that the latter had not sur- 
vived the war in order that he might 
have his revenge upon him.’’ 

‘*Barksdale was twenty miles away 
and had nothing whatever to do with 
it,’’ said General Early. ‘‘I did, to 
be sure, place a guard over the prop- 
erty; but it was to prevent anything 
from being removed until I could have 
the torch applied.’’ Heaving a deep 
sigh, the General exclaimed feelingly, 
‘‘King of Israel!’’ (a favorite invoca- 
tion with him), ‘‘this is too bad, too 
bad! How can I endure to think 
that old Thad. died with the mistaken 
idea that I had done him a kindness? 
I will never get over this mortification. 
Goodness gracious! King of Israel!’’ 

In the two days’ battle of the Wil- 
derness, and at the sanguinary assaults 
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of the enemy on the roth and 12th of 
May, at Spottsylvania Court House, 
Early rendered conspicuous service, 
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after which he was made lieutenant- 
general and assigned to the command 
of A. P. Hill’s corps, that officer being 
sick and unable to remain in the field. 
On the 12th of June, 1864, in front of 
Richmond, Early received orders from 
General Lee to move with the second 
corps to the Shenandoah Valley to meet 
Hunter, who was devastating that fair 
and fertile region by brutal incendiarism 
and spoliation. On arriving at Char- 
lottesville, Early learned that Hunter 
was in Bedford County moving upon 
Lynchburg. The distance was sixty 
miles; but by instant dispatch the rail- 
road trains were appropriated and his 
forces hurried forward, arriving not a 
moment too soon to protect the city 
from rapine and plunder, to which it 
was foredoomed in the mind of the 
ruthless invader. Thwarted in his pur- 
pose to ravage Lynchburg and cut Lee’s 
railway communications with the South 
and West, Hunter beat a hasty retreat 
through the mountains and out of the 
State by way of Kanawha. 

Early moved leisurely intothe valley. 
Lee had given Early discretionary pow- 
ers to operate in the valley or cross the 
Potomac into Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. He decided upon the latter, 
against a cautionary intimation from 
Lee that, having rid the State of the 
marauding hordes of Hunter, he had, 
perhaps, better content himself for the 
present with protecting that section 
from further invasions and devastations 
of the enemy. Entering Maryland, he 
routed a force of ten thousand men 
under General Lew Wallace, at Mon- 
ocacy, and, pushing forward with less 
than eight thousand muskets and forty 
pieces of field artillery, he for three 
days threatened Washington, in plain 
view of the spires of the city and the 
dome of the capitol. Pallid fear seized 
upon the hearts of the officials at 
Washington, and the sixth corps, and 
part of the eighth and ninth corps, 
were hurried from Grant’s army to the 
rescue of the menaced city. Early re- 
traced his steps by slow marches, and, 
unmolested, recrossed the Potomac into 
Virginia. Two weeks later he sent 
McCausland, with two brigades, into 
Pennsylvania to retaliate upon its peo- 
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ple for the barbarities committed by 
Hunter. He was instructed to demand 
of the municipal authorities of Cham- 
bersburg one hundred thousand dollars 
in gold and five hundred thousand dol- 
lars in United States currency, as com- 
pensation for the destruction of houses 
in Virginia, among them the private 
residences of Mr. Andrew Hunter, Mr. 
Alexander R. Boteler, and Mr. Edmund 
I. Lee, a distant relative of General Lee, 
all in Jefferson County. The demand 
was ridiculed as an idle bravado, and 
McCausland forthwith executed his 
alternative order of laying the town in 
ashes. 

The next eventful story of his career 
was the battle of Winchester. There, 
with less than ten thousand men of all 
arms, he withstood over forty thousand 
of theenemy,infantry and artillery, with 
splendidly equipped and formidable cav- 
alry. That Early was permitted at night 
to withdraw his troops in good order, 
without molestation froma cavalry force 
exceeding in number his entire com- 
mand of all arms, is one of the most 
notable events of skill and heroism 
chronicled in all the annals of strategic 
skill. It is useless here to recapitu- 
late the succeeding disastrous days of 
Early’s command in the Valley. 

The battle of Cedar Creek, on the 
19th of October, which commenced in 
a signal victory and ended in a signal 
defeat, is the sole instance of a lost bat- 
tle in the long and illustrious career of 
Early ; but the pen of impartial history 
will record that this disaster was not to 
be accounted to him. Where the fault 
lay it is not necessary here to discuss. 
It will come out in luminous letters in 
the veracious record of the Confederate 
war, yet to be written by the colorless 
and dispassionate pen of history. That 
dispassionate pen will write that he was 
one of the few heroic figures of the 
Homeric type that the fierce appeal to 
arms brought to the front. It will un- 
doubtedly declare that, next to Jackson, 
General Lee regarded him as the fittest 
of all his lieutenants for separate com- 
mand. And this opinion General Lee is 
known to have steadfastly maintained, 
despite the reverses which clouded the 
close of his career. 
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DEATH MASK OF GENERAL EARLY. 


There has been a great deal of criti- 
cism, mainly in the North, and much 
of it uncharitable, of General Early’s 
connection with a much-discussed lot- 
tery. When the position was tendered 
him, he would not accept it until he 
had thoroughly satisfied himself that he 
and his associate superintendent, Gen- 
eral Beauregard, would be permitted to 
conduct it in an absolutely fair and hon- 
est way. This they did; and it is to be 
noted that in all the violent invective 
against its alleged immorality, there 
never was, so far as the writer ever ob- 
served, a single charge of fraud or un- 
fairness during the twenty years of their 
connection with it. And if it be said 
that the large income of over $400,000, 
which General Early received from it, 
came in a questionable way, it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, that 
the great bulk of it went in a way that 
does undying credit to his liberal, un- 
selfish, and charitable nature. With it 
he placed his near and more remote fam- 
ily connections in comfortable circum- 
stances, and disbursed it unceasingly 
with a lavish hand, in the thousand calls 


upon him from the widows and chil- 
dren of Confederate soldiers throughout 
the South, even in hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of cases where he did not person- 


ally know the recipients. No worthy 
object of charity, and especially no old 
comrade in arms, or his dependent fam- 
ily, ever appealed to him in vain. In 
these good deeds and benevolences, . 
much the larger part of it was expended ; 
for, when an appointment of adminis- 
trator was made upon his estate, which 
consisted wholly of personalty, it was 
estimated at only ninety thousand dol- 
lars. 

It has been said that he was a rough 
diamond. Beneath a severe and cyn- 
ical exterior he had a warm and sym- 
pathetic heart. He abhorred all shams 
and indirections. Flattery and bland- 
ishment he disdained ; and, as Cromwell 
enjoined upon the painter todisplay the 
disfiguring wart upon his face, so Gen- 
eral Early wished to be recognized and 
represented as he actually was, andeven 
worse than he was. 

His most marked trait was, perhaps, 
the indomitable tenacity with which he 
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adhered to a course of conduct, when 
once prescribed for himself as resting 
upon right and principle. It was far 
and wide familiar as a proverb that 
nothing whatever, neither height nor 
depth, nor principalities nor powers, 
could shake his firm soul from its fidel- 
ity and devotion to the sacred memories 
of the Lost Cause. To them he was 
faithful even unto death. From the 
mournful day at Appomattox to the last 
pulsation of his heart, he continually, 
like another Xavier, went through life 
ringing the notes of that constant re- 
frain. If every comrade of that cause 
had discarded its traditions and refused 
longer to defend them, he would have 
been like Abdiel ‘‘ faithful found among 
the faithless, faithful only he.’’ 

It was his habit to spend the summer 
months at the Yellow Sulphur Springs, 
in Montgomery County, to which select 
and delightful resort he invariably car- 
ried members of his family connection, 
including a bevy of his fair nieces gath- 
ered from Virginia to Missouri. There 
in the afternoons he might be seen in 
the shade of the lawn in company with 
General Beauregard, always a punctual 
visitor at these Springs, the circle occa- 
sionally enlarged by some congenial 
friend whose Confederate record was 
fair—for a blot on that escutcheon was 
a bar absolute to an acquaintance with 
Jubal Early. 

His health declined rapidly during 
the last six months of his life; but, to 
within a few weeks of the end, his eye 
was not dim nor the natural force of 
his mind abated. On the night of the 
2d of March, in full consciousness and 
composure of mind, he passed away. 
Old soldiers and citizens by the hun- 
dred came to view the mute form and 
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familiar features; and from all parts of 
the state, and from other states, men 
distinguished in war and peace came to 
pay honor to the memory of the dead 
leader. The cadets from the Military In- 
stitute, at Lexington, and detachments 
from military organizations throughout 
the state, united with the home compa- 
nies to bury him with all the imposing 
pomp and pageantry that it was meet 
to accord so distinguished a chieftain. 
A cast of his face was taken by a gifted 
artist to transmit the noble features to 
posterity. With martial music and pa- 
rade, with civic display, with solemn 
toll of the bell, and dirge of cathedral 
organ, and impressive burial rite, he 
was laid to rest with every testimonial 
of esteem that friendship and affection 
and admiration could bestow. The 
burial suit and the lining of the casket 
were of Confederate gray that he loved 
so fondly ; and the grave was encom- 
passed throughout with cloth of the 
same hue. The spot selected was upon 
an eminence of the beautiful cemetery 
through which his lines lay when he 
drove Hunter from their meditated pil- 
lage of the city. As the round disc of 
the sun touched the horizon, the casket 
was lowered to its place of rest. The 
earth was gently placed upon it, the 
bugler of the cadet band sounded 
‘taps,’ ‘‘lights out,’’ and the solemn 
obsequies were over. 

There let his ashes rest in repose, 
and while that which was mortal shall 
mingle with its mother earth, the 
grateful countrymen of his beloved 
South will accord to him an immor- 
tal meed of honor for the valor and 
virtue, the deathless fidelity and devo- 
tion, which so distinguished his illus- 
trious career. 
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OLE MISS’S LAST TANTRUM. 


BY MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


" LE Miss wus one good ’ooman— 

bout de bes’ ever I seed, cep’in’ 
‘twus when she wus in dem tantrums. 
Better look out den, gent’emen, suh! 
I ruther go stick my haid in de bum- 
bly-bee’s nes’ ’an ter tackle Ole Miss 
when she was ra’ale, sho’ ’nough, up- 
an’-down mad. We-all called ’er Ole 
Miss, but she wa’ant ole ter hurt—des 
nineteen y’ars older’n Marse Jack, her 
son—an’ sof’ an’ pink an’ purtty as er 
peach. Gent’emens frum seben coun- 
ties used ter be dar at our house at one 
time, sumtimes—all on ’em tryin’ ter 
co’te Ole Miss; but, sho’s you’s er 
foot high, dey had er rocky road. 

‘*Ole Miss p’int’edly did n’ wanter 
marry ergin. Fusttime she took er man 
ole ernough fer her pappy—she jes’ seb- 
enteen an’ him forty-odd. Arter he 
up an’ died an’ lef’ her, Marse Jack, 
an’ de big prop’ty, ’pear lek’ all she 
studied ’bout wus des takin’ kere er 
dem. 

one er dem beaux—Marse 
Cunnel Rollins— whoe sot ’er off in de 
fust tantrum ever I knowed anything 
erbout. Marse Jack wus des seben, 
an’ she’d been widder five years. Ole 
Marse Cunnel he des kep’ de pafe hot 
*twix’ his house an’ ourn. She tole 
‘im ‘no,’ an’ tole ’im ‘no,’ an’ fas’ 
as she said it, he come back ter ax ’er 
did’n’ it mean ‘yes.’ 

‘‘One day me an’ Marse Jack met 
‘im on de road. ’T'wus my reg’ ler week 
ter ca’y dat chile whareber he wanter 
go, an’ see ’’at he didn’ get hurt. We’s 
des er trottin’ ‘long, me on ‘ Merry- 
‘Tan,’ de las’ hawse Jack’s pappy eber 
rid, an’ him pyerched up on ‘Fly-by- 
Night, de race ma’ar dat Ole Miss 
would n’ er sole fer er weight in silver. 

‘*Marse Cunnel want ’er ‘bout as 
bad as he did Ole Miss. Great man he 
wus fer fine stock, an’ rid des lek’ de 
debble wus ’hine ’im. We seed ‘im 
comin’ des er gilpin’, but when he 
cotch up wid us he did n’ go by. 

‘*Stid er dat, he rid long wid Jack, 


des er talkin’ an’ palaverin’ erway ’till 
he made de chile think he wus man 
grown, an bigger’n Marse Cunnel 
hisse’f. 

‘‘Dat made me expicion som’p’n 
right off. I rid jes’ ’hin’ 
an’ ev’y now an’ den I fotched in er 
wurd— craps, wedder, an’ sech—brag- 
gin’ on our fahm, case I wanter make 
Marse Cunnel mad; an’ start ’im tell- 
in’ *bout how one er his wheat-fiel’s 
turnt out sech er crap he ha’ ter rent 
ground ter shock hit on. 

‘*But no-ser-ee-bob! He too sharp 
fer dat. Pres’en’y he feel’d in all he 
pawkits, den say ter Marse Jack : 

‘** Bless my soul, young man ; do you 
know whut I’ve done? I bought you 
a knife at the Cou’t House yistidd’ y— 
one with fo’ blades an’ er gimlet to it; 
I came this mawnin’ er purpose ter 
bring it ter you —now I find I’ve lef’ 
it at home.’ 

‘‘Jack’s mouf gut all a-trimble. 
Knife lek’ dat he want wus’ser’n any- 
thing, but Ole Miss wouldn’ gi’ it ter 
‘im ’fear’d he cut hisse’f. He’d er rode 
hundred miles fer it any day, but he 
couldn’ say, ‘Le’s go back an’ git it,’ 
case he knowed Marse Cunnel was 
boun’ fer we-all’s house, an’ he had 
been fotched up sence he could talk ter 
un’erstan’ what er gent’eman mus’ do 
fer’is company. He sot his mouf sorter 
hard an’ say, ‘I’m sorry, too, Cunnel. 
Won’t you bring it termorrer?’ 

‘**T cain’t,’ ses MarseCunnel. ‘I’ve 
got ter go back ter co’te. O! I say, 
send Peter over ter my house ahfter it 
while we jog ‘long home.’ 

‘**Co’se I will,’ ses Jack, settin’ up 
in he saddle grand as Marse Cunnel 
hisse’ f. 

‘‘T didn’ wanter goa bit, but ’twa’n’t 
no use ter say er wurd. Marse Cunnel 
writ on a piece er paper whut he say I 
mus’ gi’ ter Miss Ma’y Rollins, his sis- 
ter whoe kep’ house fer ‘im, an’ off I 
went lippity-clippity, fas’ as ‘ Merry- 
Tan’ could ca’y me. 
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‘*T wanter come an’ go ’fore dey gut 
home, an’ let Ole Miss see I done let 
Jack outen my sight. But somehow I 
could n’ fetch it. Miss Ma’y Rollins 
tooked her pledgue time about fin’in’ 
deknife. When mean’‘ Merry-Tan’ got 
home dar wus Marse Cunnel’s hawse 
wid Jack’s saddle on him, an’ ‘ Fly-by- 
Night’ dancin’ on all her fo’ huffs at 
once, tryin’ tu fling de big, high-peaked 
Texican one Marse Cunnel always rid. 

‘*Wusser ’n dat, Old Miss wus on de 
peazzer, right at desteps. Marse Cun- 
nel fanin’ her an’ Jack white as de ruf- 
fle on he little shirt, stannin’ ‘twix’ dem 
two, his arms folded, his mouf shot tell 
twus des er crease in he face. I heerd 
Ole Miss say, not loud but wid er sorter 
aidge tu de wurds: 

***Jack, a gentleman always keeps 
his word—ef he knows he has passed it. 
Now, tell me de trufe. Did you know 
whut you were doin’? Are you willin’ 
tu part wid ‘‘ Fly-by-Night?’’’ 

‘*Jack des bellued ‘No! Ma!’ Herun 
an’ cotched ’is mammy roun’ de wais’, 
an’ hid ’is face ’ginst ’er. 

‘*She sorter breathed hard, but try 
ter smile when she say: ‘See how it is 
Cunnel, de boy is heart-broken. Whut 
mus’ we give you to make you willin’ 
tu rue de bargain?’ 

‘** Jest this,’ ses Marse Cunnel, ketch- 
in’ holt er Ole Miss’s right han, an’ 
drappin’ on ’is knees ter kiss hit. 

‘*Who-ee-ee! Did n’ she turn white, 
an’ de blue-fire came outer’ ‘er eyes! 
He helt de han’ so hard, he kissed hit 
two-th’ee times ’fo’ she could pull hit 
erway. 

‘* When she did, she drawed back an’ 
gin ‘im er slap full in de mouf, dat sont 
*im keelin’ haid-over-heels doun de pe- 
azzer-steps. ’Pears lek’ Ole Miss wus 
strong ernough fer anything when de 
tantrum wus on. 

‘When I gut ter Marse Cunnel he 
look lek’ des er pile er a’ms an’ legs an’ 
hat an’ boots an’ gloves. ‘Watch’— 
de big sharp gyard dawg—gut dar 
*bout de same time. He des as soon eat 
er man as ter look at ’im, an’ gethered 
Marse Cunnel by de scruff er de neck 
an’ shook ’im lek’ er rat, tell Jack tole 
’im ter let go. 

‘‘Den I pulled de gent’eman top 
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eend up, an’ sorter bresh de dus’ offen 
‘im. Ole Miss she say, ‘Peter, he’p 
dat gent’eman ter his hawse, open de 
front gate fer ’im, den take de animal 
he leaves yere ober ter Brother Ban- 
nister, de circuit-rider, an’ ax ’im ter 
take it wid yo’ Marse Jack’s compli- 
ments.’ 

‘*Dat made Marse Cunnel madder’n 
Tucker. He wus great Tom Paine 
man, an’ did des ’spise dem Meth- 
disses. Niggers ober ter his house say 
he out-cussed er camp-meetin’ all de 
res’ er dat week. Den de tale gut 
nar’ated roun’'—an’ Marse Cunnel 
Rollins he neber did hear de las’ on it. 
Folks laughed an’ joked ‘im so much 
he took ’n’ sole he lan an’ went off ter 
Mis’sip’y. Dey tell me he ma’ied dar 
er red-headed ole maid wid bofe eyes 
crossed, an’ er neck long ernough ter 
break, an’ den tie tergedder in er bow- 
knot. 

‘‘Dat cyored Marse Jack er horse- 
tradin’. Up ter de day he wus sent 
off ter college, ye couldn’ say, ‘ Fly-by- 
Night,’ ter ’im ’dout makin’ ’im white 
in de face. Ole Miss hate ter lose de 
ma’ar—speshul dat erway—but arter 
while she sorter cum ter think hit all 
happen’ fer de bes. Jack min’ed all 
she said till time he got ma’ied—an’ 
dat was sprung on er unbeknowin’ 
lek’, so she didn’ had no chance ter 
say whedder or no she leked hit. 

“Ye see, Jack he went home wid 
he room-mate, Young Miss’s brudder. 
Dey all knowed how rich he wus, an’ 
set dey megs ter ketch ’im hard an’ fas’. 

‘Dey done it, but hit took er sight 
er coo-pee’in’ round de chile. 

‘Young Miss wus e’en ‘bout old as 
him—he wa’n’t twenty-one—an’ de’ 
wus two mo’ grown gals crowdin’ her, 
so she wus ’ginnin’ ter want ter go ter 
er weddin’ mighty bad. 

‘‘Oh! she wus er hareyful piece. 
Sof’er’n butter ’fo’ comp’ny; cranky 
as de ole black ram’s horn when de’ 
wus nobody dar. 

‘*Ole Miss was heap de preetties’— 
all us niggers said so de day de bride 
wus fotch home, dough de new lady 
wa'n’t ter be sneezed at, wid her blue 
eyes an’ yaller curls an’ thick, white 
skin. 
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‘Ole Miss wus tall an’ slim, an’ 
springy as de hickory saplin’. De 
yother one camed des erbout up ter 
her shoulders, and wus sorter squar’ 
built an’ flat-footed, while Ole Miss’s 
foots look mos’ too little ter walk on. 

‘‘Niggers wha’ Young Miss fotched 
wid er tole we-all she wus metty high- 
larnt, an’ came er sech big fambly 
Marse Jack orter count hisse’f lucky 
ter git ’er. 

‘Aun’ Viny—our cook—she say: 
‘’Pear lek’ ter me er ’ooman as had er 
many beaux would n’ er been in sech 
er brass-nation hurry ter marry er boy 
des no mo’n fa’rly nin’teen roun’- 
abouts.’ 

‘‘Dat made all we-all laugh, an’ one 
cr dem new niggers she chuned up ter 
cry, an’ run off ter tell her Miss Lizzie— 
dat wus Young Miss's name—how all 
us wuz makin’ fun er her. 

‘‘Seem lek’'dat sot ’er ’ginst eve’y- 
thing Marse Jack had: mammy, nig- 
gers, bird-dawg, an’ all. ’Fo’ she been 
dar er mont’ Ponto an’ Dixie wus druv 
way f’m de dinin’-room ha’th, whar 
dey been layin’ always reg'lar as fires 
wus made. 

‘‘De po’ things run whinin’ an’ shiv- 
erin’ ter Ole Miss. She had gi’n up 
eve’ything ter de young folks 'cep’in’ 
de big room whar Ole Marster died. 
Right in dar, on de big ha’th, she made 
beds fur dem dawgs, one each side, an’ 
talk ter um an’ pat de haids, twell I 
reckon dey thought dey done dead an’ 
ter dawg-heaben. 

‘‘T wus in dar puttin’ on de back- 
lawg when Young Miss come ter de 
do’. She look in, des as full er quoil 
as er ol’ settin’ hen. Ponto wus settin’ 
up on he fore laigs des lek’ er dawg, 
Dixie layin’ wid 'er haid on Ole Miss’s 
foots. Seein’ young Miss, Dixie try 
ter run under de baid. Ponto sorter 
g-r-owl and show he teefe. Ole Miss 
say, might’ sof’, ‘Quiet, good dawgs,’ 
an’ bofe dem scrooch down des as happy 
as you please. 

‘‘Young Miss dart in an’ start ter 
kick Ponto, hollerin’, ‘Git erway, you 
nasty dawg—you shant stay in my 
house.’ 

‘‘Den you orter seed Ole Miss. She 
got up sorter tremblin’, an’ her eyes 
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look lek’ dey bu’n holesin Young Miss’s 
face. I say ter myse’f, ‘ Peter, boy, dat 
young ’ooman gwine ter hearsum’p’n’.’ 

‘‘She did. Ole Miss went right up 
ter ’er an’ say sof’ and clear, ‘In your 
house, Lizzie, you can do as you please. 
This one is mine, an’ my son’s dawgs 
are as welcome in it as dey marster.’ 

“At dat Young Miss turnt green. 
She hadn’ nebber dreamed fo’ dat dat 
Ole Marster gi’n all he had ter ’is wife 
—an’ all Jack got ’pended on her say- 
so. ’ Pear lek’ she gwine die a-knowin’ 
it. She been thinkin’ twus des de 
yother way, ’case Old Miss had gin up 
ter her de keys, de haid er de table, an’ 
all. 

‘*Ole Miss had been fixin’ ter gib 
Marse Jack all de fortune day he wus 
twenty-one. De way Young Miss 
“haved ter dawgs sorter made er change 
er min’. 

‘Fo’ sun-up nex’ mornin’ she sent 
me lopin’ off arter Marse Major Dab- 
ney. When I fotch ’im dem two sot 
down in de lib’r’y, whar Ole Miss kep’ 
de papers an’ ‘count books an’ all dat. 
Fust off Young Miss propped herse’f 
up in dar ter hear. Ole Miss axed her 
mighty sof’: ‘Gin us de room, please, 
Lizzie. Edmun’ has always been my 
advisor in business, an’ I want his’ pin- 
ion er a heap er things.’ 

‘Dat sent er flouncin’ out, mad as er 
wet hen. I wus dar ter keep fire up, 
an’ fetch an’ carry whut dey want. 
Pres’n’y I hear Marse Major say: 
‘Wait, Constance, he’s a boy yet; 
‘sides, his wife has got er heap ter 
learn fo’ she kin take yo’ place.’ 

‘‘Ole Miss always minded whut 
Marse Major said. He wus big man 
er heap in our county. Dey bin tryin’ 
eber so long ter run’im fer gub’ner an’ 
congress an’ coroner, but he wouldn’ 
hab none er dem; say he gwine die 
lek’ he borned, des plain Major Dabney. 

‘‘Him an’ Ole Miss wus way-off 
yonder cousins. He wus leetle bit de 
ol’est, ef he had n’ nebber got ma’ied. 

‘‘How came dat happen boddered 
half de wimmen in de county. Marse 
Major could er picked an’ choosed 
*mongst um ef he had er min’ ter do it. 
He wait on um, oh yes! take um buggy- 
ridin’, ca’y um flowers an’ peaches an’ 
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birds an’ books, dance wid um at de 
pahties, squeeze dey han’s when he 
tole um good-by, but dar hit stop. 
Did n’ nobody eber git de chance ter 
say ‘yes’ er ‘no’ ter him. 

‘*Ev’y week Ole Miss tole’im he orter 
hab er wife, an’ he laugh and tole ’er 
back, an’ say, dem whoe he want wus 
heap too good fer him, an’ dem whoe 
wus des good enough he did n’ ’gin ter 
want. So he reckoned ’twus ’p’inted 
fer him ter live er bacheler an’ die in 
er bacheler’s hall. 

‘*T tell ye he look funny stannin’ sider 
Ole Miss. He warn’t high as she wus, 
an’ des as chuffy as he could live. But 
he could ride an shoot world widout 
eend. Nimble on he foots, too, same 
as he didn’ weigh er hundred. His 
ha’ar was sorter red, an’ ’is mustash 
look lek’ dey crab-grass, but de wim- 
mens los’ dey heads ’bout ’im fur an’ 
nigh. 

‘**Case, ye see, he wus borned er gen- 
t’emen, fotch up er lawyer, an’ could 
des ’suade any on ’em black wus white. 
Den ’is eyes wus sof’ an’ brown, wid 
er laugh in de bottom. ’Sides dat he 
wus rich as cream an’ peaches. 

‘'Twa'n’t no week in de y’ar he 
didn’t come ter our house. Ole Miss 
never call ’im nothin’ but Edmun’. 
He call h2r Constance, when dey by 
deyse’f. ’Fo’ folks hit wus always, 
‘My cousin, Mrs. Reed.’ 

‘“Him comin’ dar so much ’twa’n’t 
long befo’ Young Miss thought de sun 
riz an’ set in him. She des as fliety 
as she quoilsome. Marse Jack didn’ 
pear ter be nothin’ in ’er eyes. 

‘* All de comfort he gut wuz in his 
mammy’s room, like de dawgs. 

‘‘Dat warn’t much. Minit he sot 
down dar, yere come Young Miss 
r’arin’ an’ chargin’ ’bout som’p’n’, an’ 
he has ter go pacify her. ’Fo’ six 
monts de boy gut tu look right pitiful, 
but he neber said nothin’ ter nobody -—- 
least of all ’is mammy. She hed fotch 
"im up ter know whut ’is pappy said: 
‘Ef ye make er bad bargain, stick de 
closeter ter it.’ 

warn’t no’sputin’ Marse Jack 
had made a bad bargain. Young Miss 
always wantin’ yother men ter come 
roun’ ’er lek’ flies roun’ de honey-pot. 


OLE MISS’S LAST TANTRUM. . 


‘*’'T'wa’n’t s’prisin’ she tuk on over 
Marse Major Dabney—all de res’ er de 
wimmen roun’ dar thinked de sun riz an’ 
setin’im. De’stonishin’ part wus him 
er lettin ’er do it, right dar dat erway 
under Ole Miss’s nose. 

‘*Co’se de wa’rnt no ra’ale ha’m in 
it. He des fotched Young Miss poiety 
books, an’ axed ’er ter play de peanner 
fer ’im, an’ tole ’er which’n er her 
gounds ter w’ar. But dat des clean 
turnt ’er haid. She couldn’ hardly 
b’ar fur ’im ter say how-dy ter Ole 
Miss. An’ Marse Jack wus less ’count 
ter her an er yaller dawg when Marse 
Major Dabney come roun’. 

‘Ole Miss’s last tantrum did n’ hap- 
pen *bout dat, dough—leastways not 
straight out. Sorry folks git grown 
mighty fas’. ‘Time Marse Jack wus 
twenty-two he done gut sech er ole 
haid on young shoulders, Ole Miss 
think he orter hab de prop’ty. 

‘*She wus tired takin’ keer on hit— 
sides de wus er heir ter christen, six 
weeks ole. Young Miss had been ’ha- 
vin’ herse’f lek’ er Christyun eber sence 
he come. 

‘*So dey made, O! er big pahty. De 
lawyers all come, an’ Ole Miss gi’ ter 
her son an’ gran’son land, niggers, 
dumb critters, an’ sheep—everything 
but de money in bank an’ me an’ my 
mammy, whoe had been always Ole 
Miss’s waitin’-maid. 

‘* Pear’d lek’ she wus ’ bout ten years 
younger, soon as she gut dat fortune 
offen ’er min’. She had on er black 
gound, same as she been w’arin’ eber 
sence Old Marster died, but it had fine, 
white lace’ roun’ de wris’es an’ neck, 
wid some pinky flowers all tangled up 
in it. 

‘‘De sight on er took ’way Marse 
Major Dabney’s breff. He stood in de 
do’ starin’ at er like she some ghos’ 
stid er bes’ lookin’ lady in de county. 
Young Miss seed ’im an’ de way she 
darted at ’im wus er fa’ar sin tu 
Crockett. 

‘‘He howdied wid ’er metty frien’ly, 
tole ’er he glad er dey good luck, an’ 
de baby er fine feller—could n’ help but 
be, wid sech er mother an’ gran’ mother. 
All de time dough, he ’aint hardly took 
‘is eyes off Ole Miss, an’ Young Miss 
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TO HEAR HER SING. 


gettin’ madder an’ madder, tell she ready 
ter bust. 

‘‘She’ain’tlikedit none toowell—Ole 
Miss keepin’ de money. Ef she gwine 
Miss Marse Major, too, tu’ns er blue 
night fer her. 

‘‘She wus er sly one dough. She 
wait twell arter supper on de back 
po’ch, whar she know Ole Miss boun’ 
ter hear it, an’ say ter som’body: 
‘Luck ! bad luck ! I call it. No doubt 
de sheriff ’Il be arter Jack ’fo’ six 
months. He has all de expense now 
—an’ mother all de money. I reckon 
she must want ter buy her a husban’ 
with it—she’s tried ter git one every 
other way, an’ failed.’ 

‘‘Ole Miss would n’ say nothin’ dar 
befo’ folks. She sign me ter foller ’er 
down de steps, out ter de gyardin gate. 
Dar she cotched hol’ de top palin’ an’ 
snap hit right short off, den turn rown 
an’ say: ‘Peter, I’ll gi’n you ten dol- 
lars ter go down in de howse-lot an’ say 
damn fer me—hard as er man can.’ 

‘*Dat gut me whar de wool’s short. 
I’se Christyun pus’en, I is. I didn’ 
want neider ter dis’ blige Ole Miss, ner 
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sink my soul ter torment. I say right 
out : 

‘**Ole Miss, I’m boun’ ter do whut- 
ever you tell me, but Marse Major Dab- 
ney’s Ant’ny kin cuss he’p harder ’n 
me. He’s er sinner, too, an’ be glad 
er de job fer ten cents.’ 

‘«* Ff he aint, I’ll take de contrac’,’ 
Marse Major said, huggin’ Ole Miss 
fit ter kill. Den he say, laughin’ sof’, 
‘Constance —darlin’—fer twenty-five 
years I’ve been worshippin’ the groun’ 
under yo’ feet, not darin’ ter raise my 
eyes ter yo’ sweet face. You seemed so 
high erbove me. Now you are rid of 
this cursed fortune, an’ human ’nough 
to feel like swearin’, I am not afraid 
to ask you—will you be my wife?’ 

‘*Den Ole Miss sorter laugh an’ say, 
‘Peter, boy, you go fin’ ‘‘Tony.’’’ Dat 
sot me er trampin’ off, lickety-split ; 
an’ sho’s I’m er nigger, dem two 
took’ ’n got ma’i’d de Chris’ mus arter- 
ward, spite all de meanness Young 
Miss could do. An’ ‘Tony,’ he ’low he 
ain’t nebber yit got de chance ter 
yearn no ten dolla’s. Mus’ a-been de 
las’ tantrum eber Ole Miss had.”’ 


TO HEAR HER SING. 


BY NANNIE LANGHORNE HUTTER. 


O see her perfect head thrown back, 
While from her lips (the daintiest ever kissed) 
There ripples forth a melody so free, 
So joyous and so glad, the happy birds 
Are moved to wonder on the maple tree 
Just at the window, where she sits and sings, 
Herself the sweetest among all sweet things! 


The little Psyche knot of golden hair— 
I wonder oft if angels wear theirs so— 
The soulful eyes uplifted—I am sure 
Not angel, woman, Saint Cecilia’s self 
Could look more fair, or more divinely pure ! 
The bunch of lilies on her girlish breast 
Show scarcely white against her bosom’s snow— 
But with an odorous sigh they closer cling, 
Glad to be near her, glad to hear her sing! 
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SHAPES AND SHADOWS. 


BY MADISON CAWEIN. 


i. 


THE MESSAGE. 


DAY of drought foreboding rain and wind, 
As if stern heaven, feeling earth had sinned, 
Looked on with hatred. When the evening came, 
Down in the west—no sunset fire had thinned— 
Black as the smoke of battle, flame on flame, 


The lightning signaled and the heavens spoke 
In thunder, and storm’s pent-up torrents broke : 

She saw the wild night when the dark pane flashed ; 
Heard, where she stood, the disemboweled oak 

Roar into fragments when the welkin crashed. 


Long had she waited fora word. And, lo! 
Anticipation still would not say no: 
He has not written ; he will come to her; 
At dawn !—to-night !—Her heart hath told her so, 
And so expectancy and love aver. 


Hope bids her hear zs fingers on the pane— 

The glass is blurred, she cannot see for rain ; 
Bids hear 47s horse—the wind is never still ; 

Bids see zs cloak, ah! surely that is plain— 
A torn vine tossing on the window-sill. 


Her soul goes forth to meet him: Pale and wet, 
She sees his face ; the war-soiled epaulet ; 
The sabre-scar there on the soldier’s cheek ; 
And now he smiles, and now their lips have met, 
And now—Dear heart ! he fell at Cedar Creek. 


II. 


PHANTOMS. 


This was her home ; one mossy gable thrust 
Above the cedars and the locust trees : 

This was her home, whose beauty now is dust, 
A lonely memory for melodies 
The wild birds sing, the wild birds and the bees. 


Here every evening is a prayer; no boast 
Or ruin of sunset makes the wan world wroth ; 
Where through the twilight, like a pale flower’s ghost, 
A drowsy flutter, flies the tiger-moth ; 
And dusk spreads darkness like a dewy cloth. 
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SHAPES AND SHADOWS. 


In vagabond velvet, all the placid day, 
A stain of crimson, lolled the butterfly ; 

The south wind sowed with ripple and with ray 
The pleasant waters ; and the gentle sky 
Looked on his gladness like a quiet eye. 


Its melancholy quaver, lone and low, 
The gray tree-toad at gloaming will repeat ; 
The whip-poor-will, far in the afterglow, 
Complain to silence ; and the lightning beat 
In one still cloud, glimmers of golden heat. 


He comes not yet. Not till the dusk be dead, 
And all the western glow be far withdrawn ; 

Not till—a sleepy mouth love’s kiss makes red— 
The baby bud opes in a rosy yawn, 
Breathing sweet guesses at the dreamed-of dawn. 


When in the shadows, like a rain of gold 
The fire-flies stream steadily ; and bright 
Along the moss the glow-worm, as of old, 
A crawling sparkle—like a crooked light 
In smoldering vellum—scrawls a square of night ; 


Then, ghost of his dead love! dost lean to him, 
Within a space that hath not any place, 

Between the starlight and his eyes: so dim 
With suave control and soul-compelling grace, 
He cannot help but see thee, face to face. 


III. 


ASSUMPTION. 


A mile of moonlight and the whispering wood ; 
A mile of shadow and the odorous lane ; 

One large white star above the quietude, 
Like one sweet wish ; and, laughter after pain, 
Wild roses wistful in a web of rain. 


No star, no rose, when love assumes the lead ! 

No woodman’s compass of the skies and rocks, 
Tattooed with stars and lichens, shall he need 

To guide him where, among the hollyhocks, 

A blur of moonlight, gleam his sweetheart’s locks. 


We name it beauty—that permitted part, 
The Love-elected apotheosis 

Of Nature, which the god within the heart, 
Just touching, makes immortal, but by this— 
A star, a rose—the memory of a kiss. 
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THE PRIMROSE PATH OF DALLIANCE. 


BY LEONARD LEMMON. 


NE who has troubled himself to 
trace comparisons between the 
signs displayed in cities and the men 
who do business under them, must 
have been struck by the frequent in- 
congruities between the advertiser and 
the advertisement. Physicians, whose 
lives are crowded with cares and re- 
sponsibilities, have modest, faded signs, 
while young M. Ds., fresh from com- 
mencement, flaunt gorgeous ‘‘designs’’ 
in the street, and paint their names with 
elaborate decorations on their windows. 
Many a barren fraud publishes its firm 
name to the passers-by in the most 
fashionable and tasteful manner of the 
day, while old and wealthy firms are 
concerned only that their names and 
numbers shall be legible. 

The sign of ‘‘ Frank Blackwell, At- 
torney at Law,’’ that was nailed over 
the door of a certain suite of rooms 
in the second story of No. 735 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo., had seen better, 
and, doubtless, more fashionable days. 
No one would have supposed that the 
smart young man, who walked under 
it one morning about nine o’clock, was 
the attorney whose business was so 
dingily and anciently advertised. And, 
as a matter of fact, the sign had been 
placed in its position about ten brief 
summers before the young man was 
born, by his father, Frank Black- 
well, Sr. 

Now Frank Blackwell, Jr., was pre- 
tending to do business at the same 
old stand, though for various reasons 
he did not pretend to do it in the same 
old way. One of these reasons was, 
that there was not much pretence of 
any kind in the young man, and 
another was, that no one would have 
been deceived an instant into believing 
that the sharp, wide-awake young man 
did business in anything like the same 
steady, tireless way his grim old father 
did. Although he had been out of 
college for three or four years, and 
had spent much time and money in 


the indulgence of those fancies that 
get youth its praise or blame, accord- 
ing to the point of view of the critic, 
yet his interest was not exhausted and 
there was not a suggestion of the cur- 
rent, languishing cynicism in his man- 
ner, and he still cherished many of 
the generous illusions that lead young 
men into folly, and, happily, lead them 
out again into a kindly old age. The 
illusion that now robbed his days of 
peace and his pillow of sleep, was the 
belief that he was more madly in love 
than any man had ever been, and, it 
must be confessed, with one who was 
indifferent to his advances. 

The object of his adoration was a 
certain Miss Oliver, whom Frank had 
met but a month or so before, but who 
had been a vision of loveliness before 
his mind’s eye—and as often as he 
could manage it, before his corporeal 
eye—ever since. He came this morn- 
ing from a somewhat restless night, 
many of the dark hours of which he 
had spent in analyzing the roughness 
in his course of love. He was dis- 
couraged and disappointed, but he was 
not despondent. In his own way he 
was a determined man, and he did not 
doubt that he would ultimately be suc- 
cessful. 

But just at this time he was obliged 
to acknowledge that there was not a 
ray of light to guide him to his bright, 
particular star. 

When he got inside his door, he said 
‘*Hello, Ed,’’ to a young man, who, 
with a paper and a cigar, was lounging 
at one of the windows in an easy way 
that suggested great familiarity with 
the premises. 

Ed lifted his eyes from his paper and 
said : 

‘*There’s a letter from Harry on the 
desk.’’ 

“Ts that so? What does he say?’’ 
Frank supposed the letter contained 
some message that Ed had come to de- 
liver. 
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‘‘Don’t know,”’ said Ed. ‘‘I thought 
maybe you’d let me hear. Letter’s to 
you.”’ 

Frank took the letter up, tore the 
envelope off, and this is what he read: 


SWEET SPRINGS, Mo., July 9, 1883. 
DEAR FRANK: 

Can’t you come up here and help me out 
in this beastly political business? I can’t 
make anything out of it. I am sure more 
than my small stock of diplomacy is required 
to effect the purpose. In fact you know I 
have no diplomacy at all, and if you do not 
come I am afraid the whole scheme will go 
to smash. 

I one I may as well tell you in passing 
that I have found the only woman on earth 
I can ever love. I know the wiseacres say 
every man finds from three to twenty just 
such women in the course of a life-time ; but 
I despise the wiseacres who sneer at youth’s 
vows of devotion. Observation in common 
instances may have taught them this cynical 
ag 2 but mine is no common passion. 
The lady is a woman who possesses a singu- 
larly pure and gifted soul. She is one who 
mF inspire a permanent love in much com- 
moner clay than I take myself to be. I am 
madly, passionately fond of her, and this in- 
ferna] mission of mine bores me to death. In 
heaven’s name, come up and help me out. 
You will never have another chance to show 
your friendship where it will be so much ap- 
preciated. 

Yours in distress and in hope, 


HARRY VALMAIN. 


When Frank had finished reading 
this letter—which was not wholly de- 
voted to business—he turned to Ed, 
who was still lazily reading, and said: 

‘*Ed, you could look after my busi- 
ness for a few days, could you not? 
Harry is in love again, according to 
this report, and threatens to let the 
business that we sent him to arrange 
go to the devil. I think I’d better 
go up and catch the drift of things, 
if you don’t mind looking after my 
affairs.’’ 

Ed demurred. He said something 
about the early grave that was yawning 
for him on account of the wear and tear 
of his own business. He could hardly 
be expected to undertake the extensive 
practice of his friend in addition. 

Frank did not seem to be much con- 
cerned about this early demise prophe- 
sied by the one most concerned, neither 
did he waste time in argument. He 
had probably heard of this early grave 
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before and knew its value as a stock 
joke. After lighting a cigar, he sat 
down at his desk and wrote the follow- 
ing note: 

St. Louts, Mo., July 10, 1883. 
DEAR HARRY: 


What a lucky dog you are. This is, I 
think, about the sixth “ divine creature’’ you 
have found within the last few years. But 
I should be the last man to chaff you. If you 
had not taken the wind out of my sails, I 
should have told you of a passion that fires 
my own heart; but we’ll let that pass as I 
am not so unreasonable as to suppose it would 
interest you in your present condition. Ed 
has promised to look after things for a few 
days, so I am in a position to respond to your 
pathetic appeal. Yours, 

BLACKWELL. 


Before writing this note, Frank had 
come to the decision that it would be 
a politic thing for him to leave town 
for a short time. He was growing 
more importunate in his suit as the 
time went by, and, as a consequence, 
Miss Oliver was growing more and 
more reserved. It seemed so decidedly 
the proper thing to do to let matters rest 
for a while, now that his possible ab- 
scence had been forced upon his at- 
tention, that he wondered it had not 
occured to him to adopt such a plan 
voluntarily. 

‘‘T say, Frank, are you going to de- 
sert the fair Miss Oliver?’’ asked Ed, 
from his window. 

‘*No; nothing is farther from my in- 
tention. But I thought a short absence 
would not jeopardize my suit.’’ 

‘*Maybe you haven’t been emphatic 
enough in pressing your good points. 
I am afraid your modesty stands in 
your way.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ said Frank, dryly. 

‘*VYou are welcome,’’ said Ed. ‘‘You 
have always shown yourself apprecia- 
tive of asincere compliment. It’s one 
of your ingenuous charms. I will go 
around and see her for you, and I will 
sound your praises unblushingly. I 
will tell her that you have shown your 
devotion to her sex in at least a dozen 
notable instances. I will convince her 
that your heart-strings must be about 
as strong and true as any in the world, 
since they have endured so many hard 
strains and are still so ready to respond 
to the softest feminine touch.”’ 
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‘*Oh, you will make an ass of your- 
self if you get half a chance, I have no 
doubt,’’ said Frank. 

When Frank reached Sweet Springs 
the next morning at two o’clock, he 
went at once to Harry’s room in the 
hotel. He was surprised to find its oc- 
cupant walking the floor and smoking 
nervously. 

“Is anything the matter?’’ asked 
Frank. 

‘Oh, nothing more than I wrote you. 
The situation is not any more promis- 
ing now than it was then, and I get 
more and more in love each day. 
Surely no other man ever had the hard 
luck that is mine.’’ 

A sudden notion took possession of 
Frank. If it wasa good thing for Mr. 
Frank Blackwell to absent himself from 
his diffident mistress, why should it not 
be a good thing for Mr. Harry Valmain 
to do likewise? Frank had nodoubt that 
Harry was overdoing the thing. If he 
could, he would get Harry to go home. 

‘‘Does Miss Courtland know you 
sent for me?’’ he asked. 

‘“No. She knows you are expected, 
but supposes your visit to be volun- 
tary.’’ 

“Well, you must report that I 
brought news to you that made your 
immediate return to St. Louis impera- 
tive; and then you must take the first 
train home.’’ 

Harry stopped in his walk and stared 
at his friend in astonishment. 

‘‘ Well, that proposition has the merit 
of novelty at any rate,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
you can’t be serious. The point in 
having you here was that I would then 
have more time to devote to the lady. 
In the light of this view I must kindly 
but firmly refuse to accede to your 
highly original suggestion.’’ 

‘*As far as I can see, it is not time 
you need so much as it is a touching 
up here and there in your character. 
You’ve had about all the time there 
was going for three or four weeks now, 
and if you’d been of the right sort of 
stuff you’d have had her bound tight 
and fast before this. What you need 
isa vacation, allowing you leisure to 
think over your good points and to 
arrange them so as to come back with 
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a better ensemble, so to speak. Seri- 
ously, you don’t suppose you would 
see me here if my suit in a certain 
blessed direction were at all prosper- 
ous. When your letter came I had 
come to the same dead halt that you 
seem to have reached. After a little 
reflection I came to the conclusion that 
the best thing I could do was to make 
myself scarce for awhile. And if you 
will sit down here, I’11 try to convince 
you that it is not want of time that is 
the matter with you.”’ 

The argument he used was convinc- 
ing, for Harry took the train for St. 
Louis the next morning. 

Two weeks after the friends had 
changed places, Harry, in St. Louis was 
in receipt of the following note from 
Frank, in Sweet Springs : 


SWEET SPRINGS, Mo., July 25, ’83. 
DEAR HARRY: 

I have not replied directly to your notes 
because so far I have had nothing to tell you. 
I have no news now that would be of interest 
to any one but a lover. I called upon Miss 
Courtland last night and I can commend 
your taste. Beyond question, she is a beau- 
tiful woman, and if she has that pure and 
gifted soul you told me about, she 1s a great 
prize. Yours, 

BLACKWELL. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 4, '83. 
DEAR FRANK: 

I am glad you appreciate Miss Courtland 
well enough to understand my feeling for 
her; but I am sorry you can write me noth- 
ing about her but stale repetitions of my own 
praise. 

Ed and I have been around often to see 
Miss Oliver. In fact, I think we have pre- 
sumed a little on Ed’s standing as an old 
friend and on your lady’s graciousness. And, 
by the way, she is graciousness itself. I 
never saw a woman with more charming man- 
ners—always, of course, with a certain ex- 
ception. Ed says her folks are all sceptics, 
and we made it a point to enlarge on your own 
scepticism. I have often noticed that scepti- 
cism binds unbelievers more closely together 
than religion does its votaries ; it has the in- 
terest of an ostracised but noble brotherhood, 
I suppose. We'll do all we can for you. 

Sincerely, 
HARRY VALMAIN. 


SWEET SPRINGS, Mo., Aug. 5, ’83. 
You egregious idiot, Miss Oliver is ortho- 
doxy itself. If you don’t correct this blun- 
der in some way I'll murder you both. 
BLACKWELL. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20,83. 
DEAR FRANK: 


I saw Miss Oliver last evening. Ed said 
he was not going to do anything to ‘‘ correct 
the blunder.’’ Said he was not going to med- 
dle again. I suggested that this virtuous 
resolution would have had a bright and shin- 
ing luster if he had cherished its promptings 
before he had said anything that he could n’t 
reasonably claim for it now, after he had said 
so much of the wrong thing. But of course 
you know how imperv ious he is to moral 
precepts. I didn’t press the point but con- 
cluded I BS call on Miss Oliver, alone, in 
the afternoon, and see if I could do anything 
to set matters right. But, bless your heart, 
what did I see, when I was shown in, but 
that beggar, Ed, sitting up there with a Ten- 
nyson in his hand expounding some passage 
to Miss Oliver. Of course, I was surprised, 
but I entered into the discussion at once and 
was soon able to guide it into a channel that 
would serve my purpose. I quoted the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
believe me, than in half the creeds,’’ and 

laid stress on the modern view that scepti- 
cism as often comes from an excess of relig- 
ious feeling as from want of it. I said, in 
illustration, ‘‘ Now there is my friend, Black- 
well ; never was there a man with more of the 
religious sentiment, more reverence, more of 
the love of truth for truth’s sake; it is his 
very anxiety to get at exact, unimpeachable 
truth that makes him postpone the accept- 
ance of certain dogmas ’’—and so on, and so 
on. I flatter myself I did that up pretty well. 

When I look at the soft, dark eyes of Miss 
Oliver, and think how beautiful they would 
be to a lover who sees all their slumberous 
depths light up with love of him, I wonder 
you had the courage to come away to me. 
She reminds one of the oriental women with 
her luxuriant black hair and brilliant color. 
She has their emotional nature too, so gentle 
and sympathetic in repose and so full of fire 
and passion when roused. She will make a 
wife whose infinite variety will never stale. 

Sincerely, 
VALMAIN. 


Since the world began, it has been in- 
judicious, to say the least of it, to depu- 
tize your friend to make love to your 


sweetheart for you. If he admires the 
lady, it will be more than flesh and blood 
can forego not to put in a few words on 
his own account ; and if he is indiffer- 
ent to her he will be lukewarm in your 
service. We all know what a mess 
Paola, with the best intentions, made 
of it. And if the friend is faithful 
himself, there is still the pit-fall of : 
“Speak for yourself, John.’’ Your 
friend will defend your honor with the 
last drop of his blood ; he will raise 
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your children with the greatest pater- 
nal solicitude ; but in saying soft things 
to a beautiful woman for you, there is 
danger of his entering too deeply into 
your own feelings. I am obliged to 
record that all these people are ex- 
tremely human—taking it for granted 
that the distinctively human trait is 
the tendency to err—and that Harry 
is particularly earthy where beautiful 
women are concerned. You may be 
disappointed, but you will not be sur- 
prised, to learn that he was fast becom- 
ing entirely too fond of the ‘‘slumber- 
ous depths’’ of Miss Oliver’s eyes. 
His love of oriental women was fast 
developing into an exclusive prefer- 
ence. If it seems incredible that he 
could in so short a time so far forget 
‘‘the only woman on earth he could 
ever love,’’ you must remember that 
all of us have seen miraculous affairs 
of this kind, and, if we have lived long 
enough, have experienced them. In 
the realm of the affections the logically 
wonderful is the commonplace occur- 
rence. 

At any rate, one morning about the 
middle of September, he walked across 
the hall from his own office to Ed 
Larker’s with the air of a man who, 
after hesitation, has come to a decision 
from which he cannot be shaken. 

Ed, in his usual lounging attitude, 
was blowing rings of smoke at the 
ceiling. 

Harry said abruptly, without any 
preface, ‘‘Ed, Iam going to Denver in 
the morning to start in practice out 
there.’’ 

Ed blew a few more delicate rings 
at the ceiling without appearing to be 
much startled. Finally he said : 

‘‘Would it be indelicate to inquire 
what the devil is the matter with you, 
now ?”’ 

“Oh, I guess I might as well tell 
you. I am becoming very much inter- 
ested in Miss Oliver.”’ 

“Well, I don’t see the harm in 
that ; you were commissioned to inter- 
est yourself in her, were you not ?”’ 

“Ves, but I wasn’t commissioned 
to care more for a glance of her eye 
than for anything on earth, was I? I 
was not expected to feel a fever of 
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discontent away from her, and a fever 
of love with her, was I? Was it ex- 
pected that I would spend the midnight 
hours alternately cursing myself for my 
treachery and Blackwell for his claim 
upon me?’’ 

At the conclusion of this impetuous 
outburst, Ed removed his cigar from 
his mouth and looked at his friend in 
astonishment. Then he slowly placed 
his heels on the nearest table and burst 
into such an explosion of laughter as 
you would not think natural to such a 
languid man. 

‘*May I ask what you are laughing 
at in that insane way?’’ asked Harry. 

‘Oh, it’s very tragic I admit,’’ said 


tragic that, as you say, I 


have lost my wits and can only laugh.’’ 
And he sank further down in his chair 
and chuckled in intense enjoyment. 

‘*You are a brute, Larker. I might 
have known you would have no appre- 
ciation of the situation,’’ said Harry, 
indignantly. 

‘“The only other woman on earth you 
can ever love, I suppose. In Heaven’s 
name take your solemn face out of here 
or you will kill me,’’ which Harry did 
immediately, in high dudgeon. 

When Ed had recovered himself, he 
pulled from his pocket and reread the 
following letter : 


SWEET SPRINGS, MO., Sept. 14, ’83. 
DEAR ED: 

I am guilty of the most infamous treachery 
possible to a poorcraven man. Elaboration 
would be useless as a means of emphasis ; 
the deed itself is so glaring as to make lan- 
guage colorless. I am in love with Miss 
Courtland. What will Harry, to whose spot- 
less honor this treacherous admission will 
seem black as night itself, think of me? 
What shall I do? Yours, 

BLACKWELL. 


Now, can anybody wonder that Ed 
laughed, and that the situation seemed 
to him more comic than tragic? The 
first decision he made was that he must 
keep Harry in town ; it was too good 
to be spoiled. In this plan he did not 
encounter much opposition. A mod- 
ern writer in Ethics has shown, with 
a wealth of argument that seems super- 
fluous, that there are none of the emo- 
tions so easily conquered as remorse. 


The faculty with which repentant sin- 
ners forgive themselves when assured 
of Heaven’s pardon, is a matter of con- 
stant derision by unbelievers. It is 
only when the sin carries consequences 
that are a constant prick to the feel- 
ings that the sin itself is kept in mind. 
The monks of olden times were obliged 
to resort to hard beds, hair shirts, and 
lashes, that they might keep their 
transgressions green in their memories. 

It is the murderer who has the mis- 
fortune to plunge his dagger into the 
bosom of a victim whose body is inhab- 
ited by a spook, which insists on revis- 
iting the glimpses of the moon when 
the murderer himself is out for a stroll, 
whose bosom is torn with pangs of re- 
morse. It was the dagger and the rest- 
less Banquo, and that too bracing wife 
of his, that spoiled the rest of Macbeth. 
When the ‘‘slumberous depths’’ of 
Miss Oliver’s eyes were not filled with 
quite as much light as Harry thought 
the occasion demanded, he was visited 
by a disagreeable emotion which he 
told himself was remorse ; but to which 
a psycologist, I fear, would have given 
a name less complimentary to the sin- 
ner. At any rate, the emotion, what- 
ever it was, did not keep him from 
staying in town, nor from seeing Miss 
Oliver whenever she would permit him 
to present himself. There were times, 
perhaps, when Harry’s conscience did 
really assert itself, but the occasions 
were very irregular and very short- 
lived. And as Blakewell’s subsequent 
letters were so wholly occupied with 
business, Ed had little doubt that the 
two friends were traveling much the 
same road. It was not hard to determine 
the specious reasoning with which 
these young men sought to excuse 
themselves, when some discouraging 
circumstance set them to questioning 
their actions. Each reflected that the 
other had had his innings, and, by his 
own report, had failed to rouse the 
respondent passion. ‘The poets tell us 
that love is a rebellious subject, and 
acknowledges neither whip nor rein; 
we may deplore his freaks, but we can- 
not control them. On much slighter 
ground than this, any casuist worthy 
of the name could give you a moral 
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charter for much graver offenses than 
we find these young men about to com- 
mit. With or without a charter, Harry 
made up his mind that he would tell 
his love at the first opportunity and 
put Miss Oliver to the test. The oppor- 
tunity was speedily given him. One 
afternoon as he was driving by Miss 
Oliver’s house, he saw her standing by 
her carriage at the curbing, directing 
the placing of a hamper that seemed 
unwieldy and reluctant to take the de- 
sired position. He reined up his horses 
that he might speak to her, and found 
that she was starting to the country to 
visit an old servant who was in bed 
with the rheumatism.and had sent in 
a request for a physician. The phy- 
sician had been sent some time before, 
but as Miss Oliver was very much 
attached to ‘‘Aunt Hetty,’’ she had 
decided to go out herself and see that 
everything was provided that could 
alleviate the faithful dependent’s suffer- 
ing. Harry told her he would take 
pleasure in driving her out if she would 
get into his buggy. Miss Oliver pro- 
tested that she did not want to take 
him from his business, especially, not 
on an errand that she could do much 
better without him. Harry urged 
that as for his business it could take 
care of itself, as it had had considerable 
experience in that way, and as for his 
being a hindrance in the performance 
of her errand, he insisted that he would 
have been a noted philanthropist before 
this if he had not been discouraged 
from his youth up by his mother and 
sister, who were continually telling him 
that men always made charity an obli- 
gation, and he begged now that he 
might be permitted to exercise the gen- 
erous feelings of his breast and refute 
these calumnies. While he did n’t want 
to prejudice his plea by saying anything 
derogatory to female compassion, he 
had, he must confess, often wondered 
why that of beautiful young ladies so 
often confined itself to rheumatic old 
servants, when there were other places 
where it would be more appreciated. 
Miss Oliver did not wish to make a 
point of the matter, and so got in with 
him. 

She found Aunt Hetty in the con- 


dition of one whose flesh is weak but 
whose spirit is strong. After the old 
woman had caught one glimpse through 
the window of the young man sitting in 
the buggy, pulling his mustache, she 
was quite sure she did not need any 
attention from Isabel. ‘*‘Lord, young 
missus,’’ she said, ‘‘you can’t take 
any of the ache out of my old bones. 
When turpentine and red flannel, as is 
an unfailin’ cure in most cases, don’t 
do no good, you can’t expect the touch 
of vour white hands to go to the mar- 
row of it. I know little pats and tender 
words goes a long ways with headache 
an’ such ailments as you have, honey, 
but it ’s been a long time since anybody 
heard of pettin’ curin’ the gallopin’ 
rheumatism.’’ The logic of this rea- 
soning was so conclusive and convinc- 
ing, that, after taking note of what was 
needed, Isabel joined Harry and they 
proceeded by a forest road to the river 
in search of ‘‘scenery.’’ It has been 
a matter of regret to all travelers that 
the approaches to the picturesque par- 
take of the nature of the spectacle, so 
that one cannot ‘‘do’’ mountains on 
valley roads. It became particularly 
a matter of regret to this young couple, 
for, though the views were excellent, 
the road was execrable, and in one of 
the ravines their buggy broke down. 
All efforts to reset the broken wheel 
were fruitless; so, leading the horses, 
they repaired, in hope of getting assist- 
ance, to a little hut whose roof could 
be dimly seen through the trees. There 
they were told that the only conveyance 
belonging to the place—a two-horse 
wagon —was in town; but, the man 
added after a moment’s reflection, that 
he had a skiff in which they might row 
down to the city if they liked, and he 
would send the horses and the broken 
buggy in the next day. It is needless to 
say that a four-mile ride on the river on 
such a beautiful afternoon commended 
itself emphatically, and was adopted. 
With a bunch of hay, the buggy robe, 
and cushion, Harry made Miss Oliver 
a snug nest in the end of the skiff, and 
while she trailed her hand in the water 
and watched the changing scenes of the 
banks, Harry read to her from a copy 
of Browning, that by some chance he 
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had put in his pocket to take to the 
office that morning. The stream which 
local pride had exaggerated into a river 
was simply a clear, beautiful creek, 
across whose narrow channel mighty 
trees locked loving arms together, and 
on whose changing surface soft fantas- 
tic shadows danced perpetually. 

It is not to be supposed that the fever 
that was raging in Harry’s breast was 
assuaged by the position in which he 
found himself. He fancied that the 
scene was a fit setting for Isabel; that 
a woman who was so simple and natu- 
ral in her graces and feelings should 
always be wooed in the solitude of na- 
ture away from the conventions of man. 
Reflections on the difficulties in the 
way of carrying out such an idyllic 
plan in the midst of American institu- 
tions made the present situation seem 
like a direct encouragement from the 
gods. 

‘‘What passionate men are Brown- 
ing’s lovers,’’ said Harry, after reading 
a Gondola.”’ 

‘*Ves, it’s such a pity they are all 
confined to Italy,’’ said Isabel. 

‘*Qh, they are not; there are some 
passionate lovers everywhere. In the 
North man’s inspiration is less; there 
are fewer women who care for such de- 
votion.”’ 

‘*Oh, how disappointing it is to have 
it all thrown on the women. I hoped 
it sprung spontaneously from the ardor 
of the man’s nature, and was not de- 
pendent on woman’s machinations. It 
will be of no use for me to go to Italy, 
after all.’’ 

“No, not if love and devotion are 
what you want,’’ said Harry, moving 
closer and looking down into her soft, 
dark eyes. 

‘* How absurd, Mr. Valmain, to say 
such things to me in this solitude where 
there is no chance for any one to hear 
them but me. A flirtation has no flavor 
out of a crowd.”’ 

‘* How cruel it is of you to chaff me,”’ 
said Harry. ‘‘You know how much 
Iam inearnest. You know I have done 
nothing but love you night and day, 
for weeks. Every fibre in me is vi- 
brating with your influence.’’ 

‘*For weeks, you say?”’ 
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‘‘Oh, ever since I’ve known you. 
Does the time seem short? Time has 
nothing to do withit; itis nature, tem- 
perament, spirit. The soul knows its 
own in an instant, as well as from a 
century’s familiarity. The love which 
needs years to form is not worthy of 
the name; it is respect, esteem, any- 
thing—not love.’’ 

‘Yes, but it would at least be per- 
manent. Sudden flames must be in- 
termittent in their flashes. Doubtless 
you have felt this way many times 
before.”’ 

A flitting thought of the six ‘‘divine 
creatures’’ that Frank had twitted him 
about, and a few others, of whom Frank 
knew nothing, came to his mind; but 
what were any of these fancies com- 
pared with his present passion. 

‘’That was very cruel of you. What- 
ever iny follies in the past may have 
been, I love you wholly, with all my 
heart.’’ 

‘“Yes, now you do. But see how 
that admission of past follies compro- 
mises the case. If I should yield to you 
I should want to be everything to you ; 
I should want to be the only woman on 
earth you could ever love.’’ 

It struck Harry as rather a curious 
coincidence that this familiar expres- 
sion should come up again at such a 
time, but he was too much absorbed to 
attach any importance to it. 

‘* How can you doubt that?” he said. 
“If you knew how completely your 
nature appeals to mine you would not 
doubt it, I am sure,’’ and he raised the 
white hand from the water and carried 
it, sparkling with the brilliant crystal 
drops, to his lips. 

There was much more of a like na- 
ture that a sudden remembrance of the 
proprieties prevents me from revealing 
to you. Harry was, at times, troubled 
with the suspicion that his idol was 
laughing at him, but then he fancied 
he saw encouragement, too, sometimes, 
so he attributed his suspicions to an 
uneasy conscience. If it is true that 
he who hesitates is lost, then Harry 
was to be congratulated, for, when the 
boat grated against the bank where 
they landed, Isabel told him he must 
give her time to think it over. 


id 
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When she reached home the follow- 
ing letter was handed to her: 


SWEET SPRINGS, Mo., Sept. 18, 1883. 
DEAR ROSALIND : 


How funny it all is. It seems strange that 
a suspicion of our relations has never entered 
their heads. It is all due to the nick-names. 
If Mr. Blackwell only knew that the old 
schoolmate and familiar friend, the Resalind 
I told him so much about when I first met 
him, was the Isabel Oliver for whom he was 
sighing like a furnace two months ago, I 
think he would not have laid his heart at 
my feet in quite the poetic way he has. But 
I must tell you about it. 

You remember the summer-house down by 
the spring. It is much prettier now than it 
was three years ago, when we spent so much 
of our time in it. I love to go there and 
read while butterflies and birds fly in and 
out, and squirrels chatter from the old oak 
tree, in which we carved our degrees the day 
we came home from school for the last time. 
Then I love to go there because of a certain 
sentimental remembrance. It was there 
that Mr. Valmain passionately declared that 
I was the only woman on earth he could 
ever love. It was there that the beautiful 
sentiments about my pure and gifted soul 
first found utterance. And, alas, it was there 
that, six weeks later, I read your letter, say- 
ing you had reason to believe he was going 
to say something of the same kind to you. 
But this same retreat that saw my humili- 
ation has also seen my triumph. For, last 
night, in the very same spot made sacred by 
the pressure of Mr. Valinain’s knees, Mr. 
Blackwell, in an abandoned disregard of the 
dew, fell upon his, and poured forth a tale 
of love and devotion. If I hadn’t known, 
from your report of what he had said to you, 
about what he was going to say to me, and 
the exclusion of most of the light by the 
friendly vines, I know he would have de- 
tected my amusement in my face. When I 
expressed some scepticism in regard to the 
permanence of man’s passion, he protested 
the eternal nature of his with a force and 
fervor that almost disarmed me. This fre- 
quent love-making has its charms, after all, 
for they really do it quite artistically. I 
confess I felt a certain warmth at times, but 
when I reflected that they had learned to 
say it so well from saying it so often, a chill 
was sure to follow. And the way he repud- 
iated you, Rosalind, along with the others, 
is worthy of repetition, if I could only give 
it with his gestures and looks of scorn. He 
said all his previous passions were to this 
as “water unto wine.’ Think with what 
exultation this declaration filled me. I told 
him I would answer him here on the 
twenty-fourth. Arrange to answer Harry 
on the same day, and we’ll have a pair of 
them. 

With lots of love, 
CELIA. 
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(Telegram, morning of the 25th, from 
St. Louis :) 


Mr. FRANK BLACKWELL, 
SWEET SPRINGS, Mo.: 
Have suddenly decided to go to Denver 
and start in practice out there. Good-by. 


VALMAIN. 


(Answer from Sweet Springs a few 
hours later :) 


Mr. HARRY VALMAIN, 
Str. Louis, Mo.: 
Good plan. Will join you in Kansas City 
and go too. BLACKWELL. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the 
answer of the young ladies had not 
been in the affirmative. 

The two friends reached Kansas City 
within a few hours of each other, and 
soon met at the hotel it was their cus- 
tom to patronize on their occasional 
trips to that city. They had hardly 
shaken hands when the clerk handed 
Harry a letter that must have come on 
the train with him. It was from Ed, 
and ran as follows : 


DEAR FELLOWS: 


Heed the supplications ofan old friend and 
do not make any greater fools of yourselves 
than past follies, which, they say, always 
carry consequences, force you todo. There 
is no sense in your going away from St. Louis, 
where vou have the prestige of vour family 
name, to that outlandish place, where you 
will have no prestige at all—not even of intel- 
lect, if one may judge by your latest display 
of stupidity. The girls just wanted to have 
a little fun out of you, and with the charac- 
teristic sympathy of an old friend, I must say 
I think your punishment light for your of- 
fense. But then, I forgot that you do not 
know that there is any fun init. Miss Oliver 
and Miss Courtland were at school together, 
and have been the most intimate friends for 
years. You may have heard them speak of 
each other as Rosalind’’ and ‘ Celia ’’— 


‘The devil !’’ ejaculated Harry, who 
was reading. 

‘‘T have,’’ came in tone of apprecia- 
tion from Frank. 


—and, as they kept each other posted of 
your original intentions, when you changed 
over and commenced making love, each to 
the other lady— 


‘‘Have you been making love to 
Miss Courtland?’’ asked the aston- 
ished Harry. 
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‘‘And you to Miss Oliver? 
execrable.’’ 


This is 


—that, as you can see, was a little more 
than flesh and blood could endure, and they 
resolved to punish you. And then,I havea 
confession to make. A certain amount of 
the inspiration for the tragic business came 
from me. I amanown cousin of Miss Court- 
land (you fellows would have remembered 
this fact if you ever paid any attention to the 
wisdom that falls from my lips), and was in 
her confidence all the time, and, naturally, I 
made a few suggestions. Then, for some- 
thing like a year, I have been engaged to be 
married to Miss Oliver— 


‘‘Oh, the infernal beggar,’’ from 


Harry. 
‘‘We’ll send him a can of dynamite 
for a wedding present,’’ from Frank. 


ACROSS THE YEARS. 


—and you can easily see that this connec- 
tion was no small incentive to the part I have 
played inthe matter. Both of the ladies like 
you both, and would be sorry to have you in- 
jure your pa because of this little 
affair, which, you both must admit, has very 
few of the elements of tragedy in it. They 
both feel a good fellowship for you, but for 
reasons which are now obvious to you, neither 
of them could say that either of you was 
quite the only man on earth she could ever 
love. Come back. Yours, 
LARKER. 


With all due appreciation of Ed's 
eloquence as a pleader, I don’t think 
the inducements held out to return are 
quite strong enough,’’ said Frank. 

‘*Heavens! No,’’ said Harry. ‘‘ Let's 
go to San Francisco.’’ 


ACROSS THE YEARS. 


BY 
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I stand and wait, till one by one the stars 
Shed o’er the earth their calm, benignant light, 
’ And with my longing arms outstretched, in vain 
I plead that thou wilt come to me again. 


HELEN 


HAYS. 


WATCH with straining eyes the west’s red glow 
That dies within the arms of fragrant night. 


Most eagerly I’ve waited all the fretful day 
For darkness and the evening’s cool content, 
For in my heart I know that thou wilt come, 
When all the sun-bright glitter of day is spent ; 
And though thou comest not these weary years, 
Yet still I stand to welcome thee through blinding tears. 


Each night my heart is glad with trembling hope, 
When ’neath the whispering trees my tryst I keep; 
Till flushed by morn, the tired stars grow dim 
And close their golden eyes in restful sleep. 
Bathed is the world in peace and sweet delight, 
And so my breaking heart and I creep out of sight. 
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‘Bea her to let me 


have a dollar." 


THE COLONEL’S SYSTEM. 


BY FELIX GRAY. 


I. 


! 56-2-65 !’’ exclaimed the Colonel 
d gleefully, swinging about in his 
rickety chair so as to face the table 
where his wife and daughter were tak- 
ing their meager breakfast of coffee and 


bread. ‘‘Eureka! I’ve got it at last. 
I'll strike it rich to-day.”’ 

‘And your coffee’s cold and your 
egg overdone,’’ said his wife, in the 
dry, uninterested tone of one whose 
faith has been overtaxed. 

‘There was a slight error yester- 
day,’' the Colonel went on, heedless of 
this gastronomic calamity. ‘‘I missed 
it by a single figure, you remember. 
I see now exactly where my mistake 
originated, and setting that right, I get 
the combination for to-day. A lovely 
combination, too—reads the same both 
Ways, you observe. Then the sum of 
five and six gives the number of the 
month, and two the day of the month ; 
as pretty a combination as one need 


wish, according to the notions of peo- 
ple who go in on luck, though, for 
myself, I wouldn’t risk a cent on it if 
I hadn't come at it by scientific calcu- 
lation. As it is,’’ he added, leaning 
back in his chair with a deliberative 
air, ‘‘as it is, I only wish I had a 
hundred dollars to stake on it. I bet 
they'd soon find out whether there’s 
anything in the old man’s system.’”’ 

As he uttered the last words he 
glanced furtively at his daughter, who 
was regarding him with a fixed gaze 
of mingled pain and reprobation. She 
flushed and paled under the eager en- 
treaty of that quickly withdrawn look, 
and, rising so abruptly as to overturn 
her chair with a great clatter on the 
uncarpeted floor, went hastily from the 
room. The joyous confidence that 
shone in the Colonel’s face faded slowly 
into disappointment and dejection, as 
his eyes followed her retreating figure 
along the narrow gallery that led past 
the window before which he sat. 
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‘Do come and eat your breakfast, 
Colonel,’’ urged his wife. ‘‘It’s about 
spoiled now, and such a beautiful fresh 
yard-egg, too, that Lily got from the 
baker’s wife expressly for you.’’ 

‘‘Ts she going, do you think ?’’ asked 
the Colonel anxiously, his eyes still 
upon the window. ‘‘Go after her, do, 
and beg her to let me have a dollar— 
just one, tell her. It’s sure to win. I 
feel it in all my bones. I never was so 
sure of anything in my life. Go—go— 
for God’s sake, go!’’ 

‘It’s no use, father,’’ returned his 
wife discouragingly, yet at the same 
time rising to comply. ‘‘She doesn’t 
believe a bit in it, and she’s set against 
it like a rock.’’ 

Nevertheless, she, too, passed out and 
along the narrow gallery, the Colonel’s 
eyes following her hungrily, as they 
had followed his daughter. She was 
a tall, slender woman, whose fragile 
beauty had long since faded into insig- 
nificance, and whose lagging step and 
plaintive monotone were eloquent of 
blighted hopes and crushed ambitions. 

She found her daughter in the act of 
putting on her hat before one of those 
watery-faced little mirrors that seem de- 
signed expressly to discourage vanity 
among the poor. Nor was the mirror 


‘“ DESIGNED TO DISCOURAGE VANITY AMONG 
THE POOR.”’ 


THE COLONEL'S SYSTEM. 


the only corrective to over-valuation of 
her personal charms Fate had seen fit 
to administer to Lily Maxwell. Her 
dress was but a degree less shabby 
than that of her mother, and the hope- 
less shabbiness of the little hat she was 
pinning to her glossy brown braids was 
merely accentuated by the cheap scar- 
let wing with which it had been sought 
to rehabilitate it. But it was not within 
the power of shabbiness to destroy the 
light poise of that pretty head, to rob 
the rounded cheek of its dainty bloom, 
or to quench the soft fire of the clear, 
topaz-hued eyes. She looked around 
as her mother entered her room, and 
her rosy lips closed with an expression 
of firm negation. 

‘It’s very hard, daughter—’’ began 
her mother tremulously. 

‘*Mother, please don’t importune 
me!’’ interrupted Lily, impetuously. 
‘*TIt would be much harder to have no 
roof to shelter him, no food to give 
him, and that’s what it would soon 
come toif I yielded. Oh!’’ she added 
passionately, ‘‘how I wish I could 
pitch that wretched ‘system’ into the 
fire 

‘It wouldn’t do any good,’’ returned 
her mother despondently. ‘‘ He knows 
it by heart.’’ 

‘* He changes it every day,’’ doubted 
Lily. 

‘*Only to add a new combination, or 
correct some mistake.’’ 

‘*Oh, some mistake !’’ said Lily with 
an ironical laugh. ‘‘As if it wasn’t 
all mistake and misery! Well, good- 
by, dear,’’ she added, dismissing the 
subject with a light sigh and a back- 
ward toss of the head, and calling up 
a brave smile, ‘‘don’t fret; he’ll soon 
be just as happy working out a new 
combination as if he had a lot of money 
to lose on this one.’’ 

She stooped a little to touch her 
mother’s withered cheek with her fresh 
lips, and went briskly away along the 
narrow gallery, smiling and kissing her 
hand to her father as she passed the 
window where he still sat watching for 
her. 

At a lower window, opening from a 
front room upon the stone-paved cor- 
ridor, somebody else was watching. 
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This was a young man, a sufficiently 
good-looking young fellow, with full, 
smiling gray eyes and a slender dark 
mustache. His tweed suit was stylishly 
cut, and fitted his slight, lithe form with 
just the right degree of precision, and 
hisderby hat showed the latest variation 
in curve of brim and height of crown. 
In his hand he held a brilliant crimson 
rose, beautifully set on its long thorny 
stem, amid a cluster of dark green 
leaves. At the sound of light, quick 
steps descending a wooden stair some- 
where in the rear of the building, he 
threw himself agilely over the low bar- 
rier of the window, and sauntered care- 
lessly up the corridor, reaching the 
corner of the house just in time to meet 
the young girl who emerged from the 
open archway of the long wing. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Lily,’’ he said, 
lifting his hat with a gallant motion, 
and at the same time presenting his 
rose, 

‘‘Ah, how lovely! Thank you so 
much, Mr. Delavan,’’ exclaimed the 
young lady, with a flush and sparkle 
that showed the rencontre to be neither 
wholly unexpected nor seriously dis- 
pleasing. 

‘Are youina great hurry this morn- 
ing, Miss Lily?’’ he asked, moving 
along beside her with his easy saunter- 
ing step toward the great green doors 
at the other end of the corridor. 

‘‘T’m always ina hurry, you know,”’ 
she answered lightly, lifting the rose 
to her face that was like its more deli- 
cate sister. 

‘‘T suppose a fellow could n’t walk a 
little way with you ?’’ 

‘‘T suppose not,’’ with an arch smile 
above the rose that softened the curt- 
ness of the verdict. 

’re awfully severe.’’ 

‘‘A girl has to be severe.”’ 

‘‘T should think a girl might relax 
a little now and then.’’ 

‘‘ We have discussed that point in all 
its bearings, have n’t we?’’ she asked, 
still smiling at him above the rose. ‘‘I 
dare say it is even now being related 
that you have given me a rose,’’ she 
added, with a little motion of the head 
toward the house. 

‘Oh, no,’’ he said gaily. ‘‘I headed 
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them off this time, unless they can see 
through a brick wall. I came out 
through my window, and I took good 
care not to go beyond the corner of the 
house.’”’ 

The words had hardly left his lips 
when one of the green doors swung 
slowly inward, and a huge square bas- 
ket, borne aloft by a figure of such 
amazing breadth that it nearly filled 
the opening, advanced majestically into 
the corridor. 

‘‘ Vain precaution !’’ exclaimed Lily 
laughing, as this extraordinary appari- 
tion shuffled beyond hearing distance, 
a cunning, black eye darting a malign 
glance from the basket’s shadow at the 
young couple in passing. ‘‘ That, sir, 
is la blanchisseuse de Madame Aucoin, 
and you may be sure she understands 
how to divert attention from a torn 
collar, or a missing handkerchief, with 
a spicy bit of gossip.”’ 

‘*Oh, Madame Aucoin be hanged !’’ 
said young Delavan impatiently. 

‘“That’s all very well,’’ returned 
Lily, laughing still more heartily, 
‘*but if you had a bit of policy you 
would go immediately and order a fine 
bouquet for Mad’ moiselle Estelle.’’ 

‘*T’d see them both in—ahem— 
heaven first,’’ declared the young gen- 
tleman rashly. ‘‘I’m going up to talk 
to the Colonel since I may not walk 
with his daughter.”’ 

The girl’s face clouded, and her lips 
closed with the expression they had 
taken when her mother entered her 
room. 

‘*There’s one subject I wish you 
would n’t talk upon,’’shesaid seriously. 

‘‘What’s that, the ‘system?’ ’’ he 
asked lightly. ‘‘But I’m really very 
much interested in the ‘system,’ Miss 
Lily.’’ 

‘*You might as well and as safely be 
interested in a rattlesnake,’’ she re- 
plied with increased seriousness. 

‘*But you don’t understand it, you 
see,’’ he returned, still in a tone of easy 
banter. ‘‘ Women never do understand 
figures.’’ 

‘*Do you understand it ?’’ she asked, 
smiling demurely. 

‘* Well, not altogether,’’ he confessed 
with a candid laugh, ‘‘but I’ve tested 
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**THE MORE YOU WIN, THE GREATER 
YOUR LOss.”’ 


it practically, you know. I’ve won 
several times.’’ 

‘“‘And lost several other times,’’ she 
added, laughing sardonically, then, 
with a return to seriousness, and a sud- 
den vehemence, ‘‘and you will lose still 
other times, and the more you win, the 
greater your loss. For that money 
carries a curse with it that destroys 
pride, honor, manhood! You will be- 
come a loafer, a borrower, a beggar ! 
—perhaps even a thief !”’ 

As she spoke her color deepened, her 
eyes flashed, and she shot out the last 
words with catapultic force. The next 
instant she had vanished, and an as- 
tonished young gentleman found him- 
self standing alone in the corridor with 
something the sensation of having been 
struck by lightning. 

It was a bright autumnal morning. 
A bland wind ruffled the vine that 
clung to the wall of the court, and a 
flood of sunshine poured down between 
the high encompassing walls into the 
little square of garden, where a few 
flowers still bloomed about a broken 
fountain, and an orange and a pome- 
granate competed in the class of fall 


fruits. The orange had clearly the ad- 
vantage in point of numbers, though 
the account might have stood the other 
way had not a certain young lady 
chosen tomake herself fine with a spray 
of scarlet blossoms, one May evening, 
when she had gone with the astonished 
young gentleman to see him row in the 
regatta of his boat-club. 

It was not of this he was thinking, 
however, as he stood there doing un- 
conscious violence to his cherished mus- 
tache, although it had been frequently 
enough mentioned in his hearing by 
the jealous proprietor of the garden, 
whose wrath had been stirred less by 
the liberty taken with her tree than 
by the preference that had passed over 
her own elegant piano-playing daugh- 
ter to distinguish a wretched little 
type-writer, the daughter of a bank- 
rupt lottery-gambler. 

It is doubtful whether George Dela- 
van himself could have given a very 
clear account of what was going on in 
his mind, as he stood gazing frowningly 
at the flowers about the broken foun- 
tain, and twisting his mustache into 
two little wisps. To be told by the 
girl you adore, and to whom you have 
just given a rose you have walked a 
mile to obtain, that you are on the 
high-road to beggary and theft is cer- 
tainly enough to effect a decided boule- 
versement in one’s mental economy ; at 
least our young gentleman found it so. 
His head fairly swan with the rush of 
ideas and emotions that tumbled over 
each other, as it were, without order 
or sequence. It was not the first time 
it had been intimated to him that his 
present course was one not likely to 
lead to fame or fortune, for it must be 
explained that our young gentleman, 
having come into a modest patrimony 
shortly before his graduation from col- 
lege, had thus far devoted himself 
mainly to the task of extracting as 
much amusement as possible out of 
life, despite the remonstrances of a 
faithful elder brother, who never ceased 
to warn him that he was wasting both 
time and money, and to entreat him 
to put himself into some sort of indus- 
trial harness. An elder brother is not 
a sweetheart, however, and volumes 
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of counsel from such a source, though 
steeped in the essence of wisdom, are but 
as air compared with the lightest word 
from the lips whereon hangs the ungath- 
ered fruit for which your soul hungers. 

George Delavan was seriously in love 
with Lily Maxwell. He had fallen in 
love with her at first sight nearly a 
year ago. It was for her sake that 
he had taken Madame Aucoin’s front 
room; for her sake that he had scraped 
acquaintance with the old Colonel, and 
found patience to listen to his endless 
disquisitions upon the merits of the 
‘‘system’’ whereby he expected to win 
fortune from the lottery, and to Mrs. 
Maxwell’s dreary retrospects of past 
grandeur and the melancholy ‘‘re- 
verses’’ which had wrecked the Colo- 
nel’s health and reduced them to their 
present humble state. It seemed to 
him that his motive for enduring all 
this ought to be clear to the dullest 
mind; but to his amused surprise he 
found himself received upon the footing 
of the ‘‘ Colonel’s friend,’’ from which 
dubious position he had been gradually 
advanced to that of a sort of silent part- 
ner in the exploitation of the ‘‘sys- 
tem.’’ The arrangement was simple 
enough. He had only to furnish the 
stake and play as directed, the gains, 
when there were any, being honorably 
divided, one share going to the in- 
ventor and two to the capitalist. It 
had amused him to humor the old man, 
and to experiment a little with chance, 
and so far he stood about even, his 
occasional winnings having promptly 
reverted totheirsource. As forthe Colo- 
nel, George had soon discovered that 
he was possessed by the true gambler’s 
passion, staking all he happened to 
have on fantastic and incomprehensible 
combinations of numbers, and often 
losing it all. Such losses, however, had 
no effect in diminishing his confidence 
in the correctness of the principles upon 
which he professed to have based his 
system, nor his faith in the ultimate 
grand coup that was to crown his long 
travail and reinstate the family for- 
tunes. In fact, with each defeat he 
grew more feverishly eager, displaying 
a sort of acharnement, as if in combat 
with a personal foe. 
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Lily’s attitude of reserved disappro- 
bation had not altogether escaped his 
notice, but as she took no part in the 
interminable discussions, beyond a half 
ironical comment or an incredulous 
laugh, he had no means of guessing 
how warmly she felt on the subject, 
any more than of divining her senti- 
ments toward himself. For Lily was 
a model of discretion. The most strictly 
chaperoned demoiselle of the French 
quarter was not more difficult of ac- 
cess. She had hedged herself about 
with an unwritten code of little formal- 
ities that was like a fence of thorns. If 
she accepted an invition to go with him 
upon some excursion, or tosome place of 
amusethent, there must be a ‘‘party,’’ 
or, in default of that, the Colonel must 
accompany them. If, by chance, he 
met her on the street and turned to 
walk with her, she dismissed him with 
a smile at the first crossing. Now and 
then she might accord him a-few mo- 
ment’s téte-a-téte in the garden, where 
a couple of weather-beaten benches 
invited the loiterer, or sit with him, 
of a moonlight evening, on the nar- 
row gallery outside the door of the 
sitting-room and well within paren- 
tal observation; but altogether the 
chances of getting a half dozen words 
alone with her within the twenty-four 
hours were attended by about the 
same degree of uncertainty that ruled 
his lottery adventures, and were infi- 
nitely more exciting. 

Yet, in spite of all this, there were 
times, as for instance this morning 
when he had given her the rose, when 
he felt almost sure that she under- 
stood his feelings toward her and was 
not wholly indifferent to it; but such 
moments were too rare and fleeting 
to afford a stable basis for hope, or 
to justify the open avowal that might 
result in the cutting off of all hope— 
a disaster not to be contemplated with- 
out profound dejection. In view of all 
this, how was he to interpret the sud- 
den warmth of her warning against the 
‘*system?’’ Evidently she thought him 
a poor, weak-willed creature, dazzled by 
the hope of possible fortune that hangs 
upon the turn of a lottery wheel, one to 
whom a woman could not safely trust 
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her future. Was this, then, the secret 
of her reserves and evasions? Yet she 
had wished to save him. Why? She 
had been pleased when he gave her the 
rose. The color had come in her cheeks, 
and her eyes had shone. Her voice, 
too, had an intonation of indescribable 
sweetness that seemed to melt through 
his heart like sunshine. How kind her 
smile was; how merry she had been 
over the jealous espionage of Madame 
Aucoin—the nearest approach she had 
ever made to admitting that his atten- 
tions to her might have any peculiar 
significance. And then, fool that he 
was, he must spoil everything by his 
pretended interes: in her father’s ‘‘ sys- 
tem !’’ 

He still stood outwardly frowning 
and glaring, and inwardly berating his 
stupidity, and debating how best to 
make Lily understand how much more 
precious to him was her lightest wish 
than a wilderness of systems with all 
the money they could win, when Mrs. 
Maxwell’s tall figure, followed by a 
lean tortoise-shell cat of solemn aspect, 
came noiselessly down the corridor. 
Advancing quite near without sign of 
recognition, she said in the tone of a 
conspirator conveying an order from a 
chief to a subordinate : 

‘The Colonel will see you whenever 
you are at leisure.’’ 

‘* Ah, Mrs. Maxwell,’’ said the young 
man, coming to himself, as it were, with 
a little start. ‘‘ Thank you, I will come 
at once.’’ 


II. 


The Colonel’s summons had had the 
effect of a precipitant upon the turbid 
uncertainty of young Delavan’s mind, 
and in the course of his rapid passage 
through the corridor and across the 
court to the stairs in the open archway, 
he had come to an important determi- 
nation. He found the Colonel seated as 
usual at his desk in the poor little room 
that represented parlor and kitchen, 
and many intermediate apartments, in 
the humble ménage of the Maxwell’s. 
A thick pile of manuscript, the agglom- 
erated growth of years of industrious 
calculation, lay before him, and he was 
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busily covering a sheet of paper with 
penciled figures. He lifted his head 
as George entered, and drawing up a 
chair said, with the air of hearty good- 
fellowship that had survived from the 
old days of clubs and comrades : 

‘*Ah, good morning, good morning, 
my dear fellow; take a seat. Well, I 
hope you are in the humor for operating 
this morning. I think we shall rake 
the pile to-day. How does 56-2-65 
strike you.”’ 

The young man had remained stand- 
ing, his hat in his hand, his face gravely 
irresponsive. 

“T don’t know, Colonel,’’ he said, 
flushing slightly. ‘‘I don’t feel exactly 
in vein this morning. I rather think I 
won't play.”’ 

‘‘Ha! not in vein!’’ exclaimed the 
Colonel. ‘‘What’s up? You mustn't 
lose courage because we’ve had a few 
set-backs lately. I’ve discovered where 
the trouble lay. I fell asleep thinking 
about it last night, and this morning 
when I woke up there it was all as 
clear as daylight. Curious thing, sir 
—the brain—how it takes things into 
its own hands, as it were, sometimes, 
and goes ahead and works out some 
problem that’s been puzzling you for 
weeks.”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ returned young Delavan 
vaguely, seeing that some response was 
expected, and nothing better occurring 
to him. 

‘*Ves, it’s very curious,’’ continued 
the Colonel, scribbling absently on the 
paper before him. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
it will ever be understood—belongs to 
the class of inexplicable phenomena— 
but a book filled with instances of that 
sort would be interesting. I’ve some- 
times thought I would write one my- 
self. I could furnish a good many 
instances from my own experience. 
Well,’’ he resumed, straightening him- 
self up with the air of returning to 
business, ‘‘as I was saying, I’ve got 
that little complication all smoothed 
out now, and I think we’ll sail right 
along without further mishap. We'll 
play 56-2-65 to-day, and to-morrow—’’ 

‘‘Excuse me, Colonel,’’ interrupted 
the young man diffidently, ‘‘I’d rather 
you wouldn’t tell me. I—in fact—I 
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don't think I’ll ever play any more. 
Your daughter—’’ 

‘‘Ha! my daughter!’’ broke in the 
Colonel excitedly, ‘‘what’s my daugh- 
ter got to do with it ?’’ 

‘‘I—I’m very fond of your daughter, 
sir,’’ said the young fellow, gripping 
his courage with both hands, ‘‘and I 
see she’s very bitter against lottery- 
playing. So I—well—I’m very fond of 
her, and naturally I’d like to please 
her.’’ 

The Colonel turned livid, and his 
heavy brows drew together in an omi- 
nous frown, but he kept himself well 
in hand. 

‘Very well, sir,’’ he said stiffly, ‘‘if 
you choose to throw away the best 
opportunity you will ever have for 
making a fortune, to gratify the whim 
of a foolish girl, that’s your own affair ; 
but as for pleasing my daughter, I have 
something to say to that, and I fancy 
the man who pleases her will have to 
please me, too. Good morning, sir.’’ 
And with that he turned his back upon 
his visitor, and took up his abandoned 
pencil. 

The young man, however, was unwill- 
ing to accept so summary a dismissal. 
He liked the Colonel, partly no doubt 
as the father of Lily, but also largely 
for himself. Aside from his hobby he 
was a man of genial nature and exten- 
sive knowledge both of books and men. 
There was even an amiable side to his 
infatuation, for, beneath the passion of 
the gambler, George recognized the deep 
anxiety of the husband and father to 
provide for the future of those by na- 
ture dependent upon him. Far from 
resenting his curt manner, he was filled 
with profound pity for the evident dis- 
appointment and humiliation of the 
poor,:broken old man. He felt an im- 
pulse to offer a small loan ; but their 
monetary transactions having been here- 
tofore conducted on a strictly business 
basis he feared to give added offense. 
He therefore contented himself with 
saying respectfully, but with manly re- 
solve: 

‘I’m sorry if I have offended you, 
sir, but there are other and I think 
better ways of making a fortune, and I 
shall not despair of pleasing you, as well 
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as Miss Lily, in time. My brother has 
long wished me to go into stock-raising 
with him, and I am going now to tell 
him that I am ready to accept his prop- 
osition. Then, if all goes well, I shall 
be able to offer you all a home in the 
country before long. I believe Miss 
Lily likes the country.”’ 

He paused and waited a moment for* 
some response, but the Colonel remained 
apparently absorbed in his calculation, 
and with a civil ‘‘Good morning,’’ he 
withdrew, his new project for going 
into business, and marrying Lily forth- 
with, lending such speed to his move- 
ments that he was near running down 
the caryatid of the basket who was 
slowly descending the stairs. 

In the meantime, Lily’s quick, light 
steps had borne her past the neighbor- 
ing tailor’s shop and the bakery, and 
round the corner into Royal street, and 
some three or four blocks along this 
thoroughfare toward Canal, where they 
had come toa pause before a show-win- 
dow. 

There are on Royal street scores of 
windows which might tempt the most 
sober-minded maiden to loiter, but it 
was not one of these that had arrested 
Lily’s progress. It was a small win- 
dow attached to a dark little shop, and 
contained nothing more attractive in 
the way of mer- 
chandise than a fe 
few pipes and 
tobacco jars of 
the commonest 
sort. But from 
a cord stretched 
across the glass, 
for the accom- 
modation may 
be of what was 
doubtless the 
staple article of 
traffic, depended 
a single lottery 
ticket,on which, 
in white char- 
caters relieved 
against a black 
background, 
stood the num- 
bers, 56-2-65. 
Lily recognized 


“THE CARYATID OF THE 
BASKET.”’ 
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‘*FROM TIME TO TIME, SHE GLANCED AT THE ROSE.”’ 


them with a thrill as of destiny. Versed 
as she was in all the superstitions of the 
lottery gambler, she could not fail to be 
impressed by so striking a concatena- 
tion of lucky omens. 

‘“*It is Fate,’’ something seemed to 
whisper. ‘‘Hundreds of people have 
passed it by; dozens have stopped to 
make their daily offering to the god of 
chance, but this has been reserved for 
you.”’ 

A glance, too, showed her experi- 
enced eye that it was a whole ticket, 
which was probably one reason for its 
remaining unsold. Suppose it should 
win the capital prize! Thursday! and 
the capital prize for the day was fifty- 
one hundred dollars! The amount 
swam before her vision in characters 
magnified by the lens of poverty. And 
a dollar would purchase for her this 
rich possibility! Instinctively her fin- 
gers sought the clasp of her purse; 
almost her spirit seemed to run before 
her body into the dark little shop. Still 
she hesitated. A dollar is a large sum 
when fifty of them must supply the ne- 
cessities of three persons for an entire 
month. Yet, if she should win! Her 
foot was on the threshold; her hand 
extended to grasp the knob, when a 


sharp pain in the tip of her finger ar- 
rested her. In her absorption she had 
pressed the thorny stem of the rose more 
closely between her fingers, and one of 
its spines had pierced her glove. It 
seemed to her a reminder from her good 
genius; a great revulsion of feeling 
swept over her. 

‘*You are right,’’ she remarked to 
the rose, ‘‘after all that, it would be a 
kind of perfidy,’’ and turning sharply 
about she went on her way. 

The day seemed long to Lily, and 
the monotonous click of the typewriter, 
and the rasping voice of her employer 
dictating the letters, were more than 
usually exasperating. From time to 
time, she glanced at the rose, carefully 
placed in a glass of water on the table 
beside her, or stooped to inhale its fra- 
grance as she inserted a fresh sheet be- 
neath the cylinder of the machine, and 
then a little smile would curve the red 
lips and light up the amber eyes. It 
was late in the afternoon before she 
found herself once more on Royal street, 
with her face turned homeward. As 
she passed the little show-window she 
saw, with a quick side glance, that the 
ticket was no longer there. 

‘‘Some one has taken it,’’ she said 
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to the rose, still carefully preserved, 
though already beginning to lose some- 
thing of its gorgeous brilliancy; ‘‘I 
wonder are they glad or sorry ?’’ 

Even before she turned into her own 
quiet street she was aware of some un- 
usual excitement in the air. Women 
were talking together from adjoining 
galleries and at alley-doors ; a group of 
idlers were discussing something with 
unwonted animation on the steps of the 
grocery ; the old gentleman who lodged 
above the bakery, and who had the 
reputation of being remarkably lucky 
at the lottery, was listening with inter- 
ested attention to the voluble Gascon 
of the baker’s fat wife; even the sed- 
entary tailor had descended from his 
perch to exchange a word with the old 
furniture dealer from across the way. 
She hardly needed the few chance words 
caught in passing to inform her that it 
was the daily lottery-drawing that was 
being canvassed, and that fortune had 
favored some one known to the neigh- 
borhood. In the courtyard all was 
quiet. Young Delavan’s window was 
closed, and only the tortoise-shell cat 
received her, coming half-way down 
the corridor, with outstretched tail and 
mincing steps, to meet her, and sol- 
emnly escorting her to the foot of the 
stairs. In the room above, her mother 
was moving about like a shadow with 
a face of triple woe, while her father, 
pale and with closed eyes, lay stretched 
upon the lounge. Lily’s heart stood 
still with presentiment. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she whispered, ap- 
proaching her mother on tip-toe. ‘‘ Did 
the numbers come out?’’ 

Mrs. Maxwell only nodded in reply, 
and the Colonel, lifting his head, looked 
at his daughter with gloomy bloodshot 
eyes, and then with a deep groan sank 
back upon his pillow. 

‘‘Father,’’ said Lily coaxingly, 
‘‘don’t look like that, you break my 
heart.”’ 

‘‘Hypocrite!’’ groaned the Colonel 
without opening his eyes. 

‘‘Father!’’ exclaimed the girl, put- 
ting her arms fondly about him, ‘‘ what 
have I done that you should call me 
such a dreadful name ?’’ 

‘‘Hypocrite!’’ reiterated the Colo- 
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nel, pushing her angrily away. ‘‘Out 
of my sight !’’ 

‘* What is it?’’ demanded Lily again, 
turning to her mother. 

‘*Madame Aucoin’s washwoman has 
won the capital prize,’’ replied her 
mother, in a tragic monotone. 

‘*She stole it!’’ cried the Colonel, 
starting up excitedly. ‘‘ Infernal thief 
and spy! She listened at the door! 
Had more confidence in me than my 
own child, by G—!”’’ 

‘“The capital prize !’’ repeated Lily, 
while suddenly the room span round. 

‘Yes, the capital prize! Miss Wise- 
acre!’’ mocked her father, his pale 
features distorted with rage. ‘‘My 
combination won five thousand for a 
nigger, and I hadn’t a dollar to stake 
on it. What do you think of that, Miss 
Know-it-all?”’ 

‘‘Oh, father, don’t,’’ sighed Lily 
looking piteously at him with a white 
face that at another time would have 
terrified him. 

‘*Yes,’’ he went on mercilessly, ‘‘and 
not content with discrediting me your- 
self, you must go about to poison the 
minds of my friends, and so cut me 
off from all chance of operating my 
system.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Delavan!’’ she gasped, ‘‘he 
would not play?’”’ 

‘‘No,’’ sneered the Colonel, ‘‘ Mr. 
Delavan would not play. . Miss Max- 
well has been lecturing, it seems, and 
the young idiot is fond of Miss Max- 
well. We’ll see what he thinks of 
Miss Maxwell’s advice by this even- 
ing. Five thousand is a pretty sum; 
more than he’ll make in five years at 
stock-farming, I’ll bet.’’ 

‘*But you would n’t have bought the 
ticket, father,’’ said Lily, rallying a 
little. ‘‘ You never buy the company’s 
tickets.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I would n’t have bought the 
ticket,’’ sneered the Colonel. ‘‘I’ma 
fool, I suppose. I see my own com- 
bination on the company’s ticket, and 
I have n’t sense enough to buy it. It 
takes a nigger to be cunning enough 
for that.”’ 

‘‘But I thought it was one of the first 
principles of your system to distrust the 
company’s tickets,’’ persisted Lily. 
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‘*Much you know about my system,”’ 
retorted her father disdainfully, and 
he turned his back upon her as he had 
turned it upon young Delavan in the 
morning. 

‘*Come and eat your dinner, Lily,’’ 
said Mrs. Maxwell, taking advantage 
of the first opportunity to create a di- 
version. 

“*T don’t want any dinner,’’ replied 
the girl dejectedly, as she quitted the 
room. 

In her own chamber Lily threw her- 
self upon the bed, assailed by a storm 
of remorse, pity, and regret. If she 
had only given her father the money ! 
Poor old man, why should she have 
been so hard with him? What interest 
had he left in life but his cherished 
‘‘svstem?’’ It was true that what he 
had squandered in developing it would 
havekept them all in comfort, but was his 
daughter to sit in judgment upon him? 
And young Delavan! What must he 
think of her? What would he say to 
her? Oh, how hateful that it should 
have been she who turned fortune back 
from their unfrequented door—actually 


refusing the gift well-nigh thrust into 


her hand! How absurd her virtuous 
declamation of the morning looked 
now! Was it possible, then, that she 
had no principle in the matter ; that she 
thought gambling wrong only when 
one lost? But no, this was different 
from ordinary gambling—that money 
and a good deal more belonged to them 
of right. Ah, if she had only taken 
that ticket! .In the midst of all this 
mental tumult her mother came in and 
sat down beside the bed. 

‘‘He’s been dreadful all day,’’ she 
began in her most melancholy tone. 
‘*Mr. Delavan refused to play, and he 
just fretted and fretted until I was 
afraid he’d have another fit. You know 
the doctor says it’s so bad for him. 
Positively, if I’d known any one who 
would have been likely to lend me 
money, I’d have gone out and bor- 
rowed some, if it was only two bits, in 
spite of my promise to you that I never 
would. When that negro wench came 
bawling into the yard that she had won 
the capital prize he fainted dead away. 
I thought I never should bring him to.’’ 
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‘Poor mother,’’ murmured Lily, 
taking one of the thin wrinkled hands 
between her own. 

‘*T do think you might have let him 
have a dollar for once, daughter,’’ she 
went on, in a mildly reproachful tone. 
‘‘And just think, if you had.’’ 

‘‘O, mother, don’t,’’ cried Lily in 
agony. ‘‘ Don’t you think I am sorry 
enough? But who can tell? Perhaps 
the numbers might not have come out 
if he had played; perhaps it was fated 
that that woman should win whatever 
numbers she held. Still, he shall have 
the dollar to-morrow, though I’m sure 
he won’t win.”’ 

‘“You oughtn’t to talk like that, 
Lily,’’ remonstrated her mother, ‘‘ you 
put bad luck on him. Give him the 
money, and I’ll make a pilgrimage to 
St. Roch’s and burn a candle.”’ 

‘*Mother!’’ exclaimed Lily, ‘‘is that 
wretched ‘system’ to rob us of both 
common sense and religion ?’’ 

At this moment a knocking at the 
door of the siting-room, and Mrs. Max- 
well going to see who was there, re- 
turned to report that Mr. Delavan 
wished to see Lily and would wait for 
her in the garden. 

‘*T can’t see him!’’ declared Lily in 
a panic. Then reflecting that his re- 
proaches could not be more bitter than 
her own, she rose, and hastily bathing 
her face and smoothing her hair, went 
down to meet him. It was already dark, 
but the yellow rays of a lamp burning 
in the corridor showed her the figure 
of the young man seated near the silent 
fountain. He rose as she approached, 
and coming at once to the matter near- 
est his heart, began: 

‘*Miss Lily, I wanted to thank you 
for speaking so plainly to me this morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘Thank me!’’ interjected Lily. 

‘Tt did me a world of good. I—’’ 

Here, to his astonishment, Lily threw 
herself upon one of the garden seats 
and burst into violent weeping. 

‘*Miss Lily, Miss Lily,’’ exclaimed 
the young man distractedly, ‘‘what 
is the matter? What have I done?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,’’ gasped Lily 
between her sobs, ‘‘only I’m so glad.’’ 

‘*So glad?’’ he repeated wonderingly. 
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‘Oh, you don’t know,’’ she went 
on incoherently, ‘‘ I saw the nasty ticket 
in the window, and I was so tempted 
to buy it, and so sorry I didn’t, after 
all my preaching—and I was so sorry 
for poor father—and he was so angry 
with me—and—and I thought you had 
come to reproach me, too.’’ 

‘‘T reproach you, Lily?’’ he cried 
impulsively, drawing a step nearer and 
seating himself on the edge of the bench 
beside her, ‘‘I could never reproach 
you, no matter what happened.”’ 

‘*Really? You don’t mind not win- 
ning all that money ?’’ she asked, look- 
ing at him through wet lashes that 
twinkled in the lamp’s yellow rays. 

‘* Mind ?’’ he repeated, daringly pos- 
sessing himself of one of the little hands 
that lay loosely clasped in her lap. 
‘“’There’s only one thing in the world 
I should mind about not winning.’’ 

And now this inconsequent young 
woman began to laugh immoderately, 
with as little apparent reason as there 
had been for her tears, but as she did 
not withdraw her hand, George was not 
excessively disconcerted. 

‘*T suppose you are sorry now,’’ he 
observed after a few moments patient 
endurance of this new vagary. 

‘‘Sorry? Why sorry?’’ she panted. 

‘‘If you weep when you are glad, 
you must laugh when you are sorry, 
of course.’”’ 

‘‘Oh,no; I laugh because—because— 
I’m so foolish—and—but I must go,”’ 
making a movement as if to rise, and, 
for the first time apparently becoming 
conscious that her hand was not in her 
own keeping. ‘‘It’s awfully good of 
you not to be angry ; good night.’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t go yet,’’ he said, detain- 
ing the hand she was trying to with- 
draw, in a more forcible clasp, ‘‘I 
wanted to tell you something. I went 
to see my brother to-day. I have told 
you about my brother, have n’t I ?’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think you have,’’ she 
said, releasing the disputed hand with 
a dexterous twist, and settling herself 
at the extreme end of the bench. ‘‘ Tell 
me about him, then. Is he nice?’’ 

‘Oh, the best fellow in the world; 
a good deal older than I, you know, 
and married, and all that. He’s been 
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like a father to me since our father 
died, and has lectured me faithfully 
abeut my idle ways, though I must 
admit I never paid much attention to 
him. I don’t think one does pay much 
attention to brothers, do-you?’’ 

The question did not seem to call for 
a reply, but he stopped and looked so 
long and earnestly at Lily, who was 
certainly distractingly pretty in the soft 
half-light, that she was forced to say 
something. 

‘*T don’t know,’’she answered softly, 
‘‘T never had a brother ; I have often 
wished for one.’’ 

‘‘T am not a candidate for the posi- 
tion,’’ he replied quickly, slipping a 
little nearer and trying to get posses- 
sion of the hand again. 

‘‘T had no intention of offering it to 
you,”’ she retorted as quickly, putting 
her hands behind her and looking 
calmly up at Vega, shining whitely 
over her head. 

‘‘Tf you only knew how pretty you 
are when you look like that,’’ he said 
insinuatingly. 

‘‘I do know,’’ was the provoking 
response ; ‘‘don’t waste your time tell- 
ing me. I thought I was to hear about 
your brother, to whom you never pay 
any attention.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; well he has long wanted 
me to do something, and as I hate an 
office, and all sortsof commercial affairs, 
he proposed that I take charge of a 
stock-farm that he had to take for a 
debt two or three years ago, and that 
has been going to the dogs more or less 
ever since. So I went to see him to- 
day, and I told him—’’ here he broke 
off again and sat looking intently at 
Lily, who was leaning forward, appar- 
ently deeply interested. 

‘Well, youtold him—’’she prompted. 

‘‘I told him,’’ he resumed, recap- 
turing the hand at last, and speaking 
very rapidly, ‘‘that the dearest and 
sweetest girl in the world had just told 
me that I was a loafer, and on the high- 
road to beggary and theft, and that I 
had made up my mind to reform and 
go to work.”’ 

‘*Oh ! you nevertold him that !’’ cried 
Lily wrenching her hand away, and 
putting it behind her again. 


‘“YOU DON’T MIND NOT WINNING ALI, THAT MONEY ?”’ 
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‘*T didn’t say it that way.”’ 

‘‘And you are going to live in the 
country? Oh how lovely !”’ 

‘*You will like to live in the coun- 
try?’’ he asked, with audacious assur- 
ance. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know that / should. 
/’ve always lived in the city, you 
know. But I should think it would 
be nice for you.’’ 

‘‘And why for me more than for 
you? Do you suppose I’m going up 
to that old farm alone?’’ 

‘‘Why, really, I hadn’t thought of 
that,’’ she said, with a mischievous 
pretense of taking the matter into con- 
sideration, now that he had called her 
attention to it, ‘‘I’ll look about, if you 
wish, and see if I can find a suitable 
person to accompany you.”’ 

‘‘You tantalizing witch!’’ he ex- 
claimed, in a low tone, full of menace, 
and approaching his face dangerously 
near her own, ‘‘if you don’t tell me 
at once that you will go yourself, 

Before he could complete his threat, 
however, either by word or act, she 
had slipped lithely from the bench, and 
was running like a deer across the gar- 
den toward the archway. At the foot 
of the stairs, with the way of escape 
open before her, she ventured to stop 
and call softly back into the darkness: 

‘*Good night, Mr. Delavan, I'll see 
about that—’’ 

But if she really expected to get off 
like that she had sadly miscalculated 
the tactical resources of the enemy, for, 
at this instant she was caught in a 
strong embrace, and the concluding 
words were crushed upon her saucy 
lips. 

“You promise?’’ breathed a voice 
in her ear. 

‘‘Let me go! How rude—”’ 

Again the words were taken from her 
lips unuttered. 

‘* You promise?’’ repeated the voice. 

‘*Oh, well, of course; to a highway 
robber like that, what can one do but 
promise ?’’ 

‘Darling ! just once more, to make 
sure.”’ 

‘‘Let me go! 
should come!’’ 


Suppose some one 
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‘Let them. You do love me, then, 
after all!’’ 

‘‘Not one bit. The presumption of 
the man !’’ 

‘“Then not a step do you go.”’ 

‘“You’re crazy! Some one is com- 
ing.’’ 

‘*Say that you love me.’’ 

‘‘Must I say everything?’’ 

‘‘Everything. Ah, dearest, don’t 
you owe me that much after I have 
loved you so long?”’ 

‘‘So long? How long?”’ 

‘From the first moment I saw you.”’ 

“Truly ?’’ 

‘* As I live.’’ 

‘* All these months?’’ 

‘‘Every minute of them.’’ 

Well, then,’’ with a long-drawn 
sigh. 

‘‘Well, then?’’ with an answering 
sigh of rapturous suspense. 

“*Y-e-s.”’ 

A silence of some minutes’ duration 
was broken by the quick patter of steps 
running nimbly up the wooden stair, 
and a young man, emerging from the 
shadow of the archway, went slowly 
back to his seat by the fountain to gaze 
up at a lighted window at the end of 
the long, dark wing. 

As Lily entered the little room where 
she had lately been so wretched, the 
first thing she saw was the rose of the 
morning, lying neglected and faded on 
the floor. 

‘* You poor, dear beauty !’’ she cried, 
pouncing upon it and pressing it rapt- 
urously to her burning lips. ‘‘Oh, how 
happy I am!”’ 


III. 


The fame of black Lucy’s luck 
greatly magnified popular faith in the 
Colonel’s ‘‘system,’’ and the following 
morning brought an unusual influx of 
visitors to the Maxwell apartments. 
As a rule nothing tried Lily’s patience 
so much as this occasional flocking in 
of the devotees of chance, after some 
such ratification of the value of the 
‘*system,’’ coming as to an oracle, each 
with a propitiatory offering and osten- 
tatious concern about the health of the 
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high-priest, yet all intent upon picking 
up a guiding hint for the day’s play. 
But this morning she was in a mood to 
look with indulgence upon all the world, 
and particularly upon all that related 
to her father. The sudden rebound 
from the depthsof remorseful wretched- 
ness to the pinnacle of happiness had 
left her in a state of calm exultation, 
which not even the most aggravated 
developments of the ‘‘system’’ could 
disturb. Nevertheless, she congratu- 
lated herself that duty imperatively 


““WITH THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE ‘SYSTEM’ IMPOSINGLY 


DISPLAYED.”’ 


demanded her presence elsewhere, and, 
having opened the door to the first of 
the pilgrims, who happened to be none 
other than Madame la Boulangére with 
a gift of new-laid eggs and a sugar 
brioche for the Colonel’s lunch, she 
gladly pinned on the little hat with its 
futile scarlet wing and ran down the 
wooden stairs, not without a happy pre- 
monition of some one waiting for her 
in the corridor. 
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The Colonel received the pilgrims in 
due state, seated at his desk with the 
manuscript of the ‘‘system’’ impos- 
ingly displayed, and a general air of 
dealing familiarly with the mysteries 
of computation beyond the power of 
the vulgar mind to penetrate. He was 
looking very old and feeble, and his 
wife hovered in the background, watch- 
fully mindful of the utterances of 
another oracle, to wit, the doctor. He 
was very calm, however, and discoursed 
with lofty assurance of the past and 
future achievements of the ‘‘system,’’ 
and of the profoundly scientific princi- 
ples upon which it was based. 

‘It is a little unfortunate for me 
that I was not playing yes- 
terday,’’ he would say with 
superb indifference, ‘‘and I 
am more than sorry that no 
friend of mine had the bene- 
fit of my foresight, but such 
little contretemps will occur 
now and then. Fortunately, 

ithe ‘system’ remains, and 

there will still be many tri- 

, umphs like that of yester- 

day.’’ And no one departed 

“©. in ignorance of the fact that 

49-72-40 were the numbers 

favored by the oracle for that 
day. 

As the day advanced his 
calm assurance deserted him. 
He grew nervous and irrita- 
ble, and when the hour for 
the promulgation of the draw- 
ing arrived, he set the door 
open and stationed himself 
where he could hear all that 
went on in the court below. 
An hour passed and nothing 
had happened ; another, and 
still the swift runners who 
were to bring the great tidings of vic- 
tory delayed their coming. At last the 
green doors opened and closed with a 
bang, and a blatant negro voice cried : 

‘* Hi! what you tink now ’bout dat 
ol’ ‘systim’? Ain’t I done tol’ yo 
‘tain’t no ’count?’’ 

‘‘Didn’t the numbers come out?’’ 
asked some one from the house. 

‘‘Naw,’’ returned the blatant voice, 
‘‘nary one o’ dem ‘systim’ numbers 
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ain’t come out. Dey’sall done los’ ev’ ry 
cent dey puttin’ on’em. Ain’t gettin’ 
even adime back. Hi! mebbe he want- 
ter say agin I steal he ol’ numbers.”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell, silently watching in 
the background, saw her husband tot- 
ter, and darted forward only in time to 
break his fall by coming to the floor 
with him. ‘True to the proud reserve 
which she had maintained through all 
the slow years of social decadence, she 
uttered no call for help, and those who, 
attracted by the sound of the fall, came 
to see what had happened, found her 
struggling to drag the unconscious man 
inside the door. 

The doctor came, looked wise, wrote 
a prescription, shook his head, and 
went away. One by one the neighbors 
also dropped out, their curious faces 
drawn into lines of decent sympathy, 
and last of all young Delavan, who had 
hastened to assume the offices of a son 
of the house, took up his hat, and, 
whispering to the sorrowing wife that 
he would go for Lily, left her alone with 
the stricken man. 

She was glad to be thus left. She 
was of that loyal type of womanhood— 
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slavish, it is now the fashion to call it 
in certain circles—whom disillusions 
and disappointments do not alienate. 
The brilliant young being, fresh from 
the military academy and _ trailing 
about him those clouds of martial glory 
that hover over a parade ground, who 
had won the adoration of her girlish 
heart, had never quite ceased to exist 
for her. The faith she had plighted had 
never been withdrawn. Although her- 
self of Northern birth, she had warmly 
sympathized with the patriotic spirit 
that had prompted him to surrender 
his commission in the Federal army in 
order to devote his trained ability to 
the service of the Confederacy. That 
he had risen in that service no higher 
than the rank of colonel was due, as 
she firmly believed, solely to the jeal- 
ousy of his superiors; just as the in- 
variable failure which had overtaken 
his many magnificent schemes for ac- 
quiring fortune had resulted either from 
the stupidity that could not appreciate 
their scope and value, or the dishonest 
greed that wished to absorb all their 
profits. Even the incomprehensible 


‘*system,’’ upon which he had wasted 


‘“HE BEGGED THAT IT BE LEFT WITH HIM.” 
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so much time and energy, was to her a 
work of genius few men could have 
accomplished, and notwithstanding the 
repeated disasters that had attended its 
‘‘operation,’’ she still secretly hoped, 
with its inventor, for the grand coup that 
would restore them all to prosperity. 
As she sat now, holding in her own 
one of the flaccid, nerveless hands, and 
gazing with tearless intentness into the 
gray, wasted face, it appeared to her 
entirely natural that she should be 
alone with him at such a moment. It 
was not an unexpected thing that had 
happened. She had known for many 
months that such a moment might come 
in any hour, and it was thus she had pic- 
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all right. I have provided for every- 
thing. There’s a letter in my desk. 
Take it with the system to Major 
Addison. You remember him. I have 
requested him to attend to the sale. 
Thelottery company will probably give 
the best price for it. You and Lily will 
be well provided for. Don’t worry.’’ 

The eyes fell shut again, but the 
poor woman could not yet let him go. 

‘*Horace! Horace!’’ she called, 
shrilly, as if he were already at a dis- 
tance, ‘‘ you are not going to leave me 
like that?”’ 

Again the eyes opened, and even in 
that short space the shadow had deep- 
ened. 


‘““LET IT PERISH WITH ALI THE OTHER ILLUSIONS.”’ 


tured its coming. Only one wish, ar- 
dent and absorbing, filled her heart— 
that he might open his eyes and speak 
to her before he drifted quite away 
upon that uncharted sea, where even 
her imagination was powerless to follow. 

At last, as if his spirit felt that im- 
perative, unuttered call, the closed lids 
slowly lifted, and the eyes, shadowy 
with the penumbra of the approaching 
mystery, looked into hers. A smile 
crisped the pale lips, and one arm was 
slowly raised and laid tenderly about 
her neck. 

‘*Don’t worry,’’ he said feebly. ‘‘It’s 


‘Kiss me,’’ the pale lips motioned 
rather than spoke. ‘‘All’s—well— 
tell Lily—love.”’ 

The Colonel’s funeral created even 
a more vivid sensation than that pro- 
duced by the triumph and failure of the 
‘*system.’’ Old friends and army 
comrades, whom he had bored and bor- 
rowed from past endurance, forgot all 
save the man they had once loved and 
esteemed, and came to pay honor to 
his memory. ‘The court and corridor 
were thronged with grave, responsible 
citizens, who stood with heads rever- 
ently bared as the coffin was borne 
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out; a military guard encompassed the 
hearse, and a band wailed before it in 
strains of immortal sorrow. It was, 
undoubtedly, the sentiment of the neigh- 
borhood that 

Nothing in his life 


Became him like the leaving it. 


But Mrs. Maxwell wept luxuriously 
behind her crape veil. In all this mel- 
ancholy pomp she saw her hero rein- 
stated. 

A week passed, after the funeral, be- 
fore Mrs. Maxwell thought it proper 
to issue from her seclusion, even for so 
sacred a purpose as the execution of 
her husband’s last wishes. At the end 
of that period, dressed in the black 
gown and long veil, thriftily saved from 
a former season of mourning, and, 
armed with the letter and the precious 
‘‘system,’’ neatly wrapped in yellow 
paper, she set out for the office of 
Major Addison. The Major received 
her with an outward urbanity that 
masked asecret apprehension. He read 
the letter, looked thoughtful, then 
begged that the manuscript be left with 
him, promising to inform her of the re- 
sult of his efforts by letter. Another 
week went by, during which Mrs. Max- 
well developed a strange buoyancy of 
spirit, throwing out, from time to time, 
mysterious hints of some coming good 
fortune, which would render her and 
Lily independent for the rest of their 
lives. One evening, however, Lily 
and young Delavan, coming in together, 
found the poor lady dissolved in tears 
over a letter and a thick yellow paper 
package. 

‘‘What is it, mother?’’ said Lily, 
‘let me see the letter,’’ and taking it 
from her unresisting fingers, she read : 
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DEAR MADAM: 

I am extremely sorry if you have based 
any serious hopes upon the sale of the ac- 
companying manuscript. My very friendship 
for your husband forbids that I should bring 
his intelligence into disrepute by offering it, 
either to the Lottery Company or elsewhere, 
as a matter worthy of serious attention. If 
I can serve you in any other way, please com- . 
mand me. Sincerely yours, 

C. F. ADDISON. 


‘‘Tt was your poor father’s last hope,”’ 
sobbed the widow disconsolately, as 
Lily laid the letter upon the table. 

‘‘Dear mother,’’ said Lily, ‘‘it was 
not a hope, but an illusion. Let it 
perish with all the other illusions of 
which it was both parent and child.’’ 

As she spoke she lifted the package, 
and, approaching the stove where the 
fire was lighted in preparation for tea, 
set aside the kettle. 

“Lily! you shall not!’’ cried her 
mother, starting up. ‘‘Itis sacrilege!’’ 

‘*Don’t hinder me!’’ exclaimed the 
girl ; then, holding the manuscript aloft 
with the look and gesture of a priestess 
before the altar, she said solemnly: 
‘*Father, to the memory of the scholar 
and the soldier I offer this, a sacrifice 
of burning. As it crumbles to ashes 
may the shadow it has cast upon our 
lives be lifted forever.’’ 

‘‘Amen !’’ responded young Delavan 
fervently, as the package fell into the 
leaping flames. 

‘“There,’’ said Lily cheerfully, re- 
placing the kettle and smiling through 
her tears, ‘‘it will help to boil the 
kettle for our tea, and that will be the 
first and only good it has ever accom- 
plished.’’ 

And thus vanished from the world 
the ‘‘Colonel’s System.”’ 
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COUSIN JAMES. 


BY JOHN PATTERSON, 


: OU say you are going to visit his 

ol’ place in Louisa County before 
you return home. I wish you could 
see it just as it was befo’ the wa’. There 
have been many changes there since 
then. The house was long an’ flat, an’ 
spread nearly all over creation. It was 
mostly on the first floor, except a square 
in the center, an’ what rooms there were 
upstairs were low with leaning ceilings. 
There was a broad po’ch in front, built 
right flat on the groun’ an’ covered with 
vines which in summer cert’nly were 
beautiful with their big red blossoms. 
The po’ch was paved with hexagon- 
shaped bricks, an’ its pillars were made 
of brick painted white to look like stone. 
The front-do’ opened into the grand 
hall, a large oblong room with an zm- 
mense, big fire-place an’ a wonderful 
mantel of wood cut with images of 
faeries, or some other kind of women, 
pelting Cupid with roses. The other 
strangely carved mantel-pieces, the 
high ol’-fashioned bedsteads, the clear 
glass do’-knobs, the po’traits of my 
gran’ father, the prince as he was called, 
an’ of many mo’ gentlemen in stocks 
an’ ladies in frills an’ ruffles, the tall 
clocks in the corners, the spinning- 
wheels, the cedar water-buckets and 
gourds on the back-po’ch, the yahd 
with its slim pines an’ the tangled, 
sweet gyarden beyon’ the picket fence, 
you know, are all parts of an’ ol’ Vir- 
ginia home. 

‘“That’s where Cousin James lived — 
po’ Cousin James! Wasn’t he the com- 
icallest little man you ever saw? He 
was n’t over five feet three or fo’ inches 
high, an’ was so thin that he was al- 
ways cold, an’ seemed ready to shiver. 
He had big, blue, China-doll eyes, you 
know, with the lower lids pulled down 
by some kind of muscular trouble until 
the red showed like a line of blood be- 
neath them. His upper lip was also 
drawn down an’ stretched tight over 
his teeth when he went to talk. His 
forehead wasn’t a bit wider than that, 


was it? an’ he kept his hair brushed 
straight back this-a-way fromit. Don't 
you think he was the ugliest man you 
ever saw? In the winter-time he al- 
ways wore a long brown overcoat which 
reached to his heels an’ had pockets a 
foot square on the sides, an’ he wore a 
linen duster just like it in the summer- 
time. Wasn’t his the loudest voice 
you ever heard in a human being? It 
seemed to rise from the bottom of his 
boots down under his long coat. But 
his heart was as soft as his voice was 
rough, an’ the tears would come into 
his eyes whenever he heard of anything 
sad or of anybody’s suffering. 

‘‘T was standing in the front-yahd 
one day when I saw Cousin James come 
walking along toward the house. Now 
and then,he would bend his head down 
in his han’s, an’, after keeping it there 
a minute, lift it again. I couldn’t im- 
agine what he was doing until he got 
nearer, when I saw he had his han’s 
full of brown sugar which he kept eat- 
ing in huge lumps. ‘What on earth 
are you eating so much sugar for, Cousin 
James?’ I said in astonishment, for I 
knew that he was troubled with indiges- 
tion an’ didn’t eat much sweet. ‘Igon- 
nies! boy,’ he said in his immense, big 
voice, ‘I came across some of the finest 
wild grapes you ever saw, in that patch 
of woods over yonder, an’ I ate so many 
of ’em that I’m ’fraid they will sour on 
my stomach, so I’m eating this sugar 
to keep ’em sweet.’ 

‘*Cousin James was very fond of 
dawgs, an’ he had a dawg-story, or 
kind of conundrum, which he always 
liked to tell. He said that one night 
ahfter he had almost gone to sleep, he 
heard a powerful barking an’ snarling 
an’ scuffing among his dawgs. He 
pulled on some clos’ an’ went out to 
see what was the matter. His dawgs, 
numbering ten or twelve, were sitting 
in the moonlight aroun’ another dawg 
which had what seemed to be a huge 
head of the funniest shape you ever 
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saw. Every now an’ then one of the 
dawgs would jump forward at the center 
one which would, with much dignity, 
wave his big head at it an’ make it 
back off with a growl. Cousin James 
said that they all looked like a troup 
of lawyers sitting aroun’ the cou’t 
wrangling, an’ every time anyone arose 
to make a motion, the big-headed judge 
would overrule him an’ wave him back 
to his seat. Cousin James foun’ that 
one of his dawgs had been stealing 
lard from a narrow-necked, sloping 
pail where it had been carelessly put, 
an’ had got his head fastened in the 
bucket. ‘Now how do you think I 
got the pail off,’ was Cousin James’ 
smiling question when his dawg-story 
was over? 

‘‘ Ahfter many wrong guesses, until 
his audience gave it up, he would ex- 
plain with great care and numerous ges- 
ticulations that it was done by taking 
hold of the skin of the dawg’s neck so, 
an’ working it back slowly from the 
bucket on his neck, like you would 
work on a kid glove. 

‘*Cousin James was a kind, educated 
gentleman, although he was so homely 
and unprepossessing. Just ahfter the wa’ 
was over we used to have great times at 
the ol’ place. On Sunday ahfternoons 
many of the neighbors would gather 
in Cousin James’ front room an’ tell wa’ 
tales, some of them funny an’ others 
sad an’ bitter. They all drifted into 
sad ones, however, for the result of the 
wa’ was very sad to us all who still 
wore here a torn gray jacket, an’ thére 
a forlorn gray cap. 

‘‘We young men, however, were too 
warm with youth to be sad long or to 
let others be, an’ we broke in on the 
defeats of Gettysburg an’ Appomatox 
with frequent pranks. Our favorite 
amusement was to catch all the dawgs 
we could in the neighborhood an’ keep 
them in the smoke-house until Sunday 
ahfternoon. ‘Then, when some ol’ sol- 
dier was in the midst of a favorite 
charge or pathetic retreat, we would 
slip from the room an’ start a dawg with 
a tin can to his tail down the road past 
the front windows. ‘The clatter of tin 


an’ the rattle of stones would interrupt 
the speaker within an’ bring his hear- 
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ers crowding to the windows to catch, 
perhaps, a flitting likeness to some 
favorite houn’ flying down the road to 
the roll of tin drums and rocky mus- 
ketry. There broke out a strange dis- 
ease among dawgs in ourneighborhood, 
which affected the tips of the tails, an’ 
many a stately houn’ on future retro- 
grade movements showed a stump that 
would have made even an impudent 
bull-dawg blush. Cousin James swore, 
in his gruff loud voice, an’ his mild 
‘igonnies,’ that it was tying tight 
strings to the tails which had caused 
the disease, an’ he made us stop our 
cruel sport in the future, an’ let the 
dawgs prolong their weary tails in 
peace. 

‘Cousin James had put his name pro- 
miscuously on the paper of all his frien’s, 
as those ol’ Virginia gentlemen would, 
an’ at the close of the wa’ the day of 
reckoning came. Note ahfter note fell 
due an’ could not be met by its giver; 
an’ Cousin James’ bonds an’ acres 
dwindled gradually away in payment 
of securities, until all his debts were 
settled, as he thought, an’ nothing was 
left him but the ol’ place with a few 
po’ fields. I shall never forget one of 
those Sunday ahfternoons when we 
were all sitting in the front room, still 
nursing the Lost Cause. At a pause 
in the conversation, Captain Liggett 
put his han’ into his coat, an’ drawin’ 
out his pocket-book, began to unwind 
the strings which held it. We watched 
him put on his silver-rimmed spectacles 
an’ carefully unfold a piece of paper 
which he read an’ handed to Cousin 
James, with the question: ‘James, is 
this yo’ han’-writing?’ Cousin James 
took the paper, an’ as he read it we could 
see the blood fairly start from his heart 
an’ rise up his neck into his face an’ 
eyes to the roots of his hair. He then 
handed the note to Cousin Robert an’ 
asked: ‘Robert, is that my signature?’ 
Cousin Robert looked for a moment at 
the place where his brother’s finger 
rested, an’ then answered huskily, 
‘Yes, an’ damn well written, too.’ 
Cousin James said nothing mo’, but 
sat with his head buried in his han’s, 
an’ never let on that it was Cousin 
Robert’s note for five thousand dollars 
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he was on, an’ had forgotten or thought 
paid long ago—Cousin Robert, who 
had n’t a red cent left in the world 
any mo’ than the rest of us. Well, 
the ol’ place had to go, an’ you know 
the rest.”’ 

Yes, I knew the rest of the history 
of Major James Clayton, these inci- 
dents from whose life his cousin, him- 
self a courteous Virginia gentleman, 


had been telling me. 


After Major Clayton, or ‘‘ Cousin 
James ’’ as he was known in Virginia 
by his countless relatives, whom a 
Virginian of good birth always has to 
infinity, had been forced to sell the 
small remnant of his estate with Clay- 
ton House itself, to pay his brother’s 
debt, he determined, if he could get suit- 
able employment elsewhere, to leave 
his native state. His kinsfolk were all 
as poor as himself and could, therefore, 
afford him no assistance, which, even 
if the case had been otherwise, he would 
have been loath to accept, and his sur- 
roundings in Louisa County or any- 
where in Virginia would keep too fresh 
the memory and happiness of former 
days. 

He was a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, and had read extensively in 
the classics since those distant college 
days with a devotion that was more 
than dilettanteism. After the disap- 
pointing close of the war, the Major, 
then in his fiftieth year, had resolved 
to turn his defeated sword into a prun- 
ing-hook, and to follow the counsel of 
Cicero in his essay ‘‘On Old Age.’’ 
His roses, his grapes, and his apples 
were to be the solace of his sorrows and 
the employment of his years. ‘‘ Fafa 
obstant,’’ the Major quoted to himself 
after his late reverses, and with one 
last sigh resignedly determined to put 
his classics to the unexpected use of 
making his bread. He had seen in the 
Richmond ‘‘ Times’’ an advertisement 
for a principal of the public school in 
Ellisville, Kentucky, and the Major at 
once proceeded to secure endorsements 
and to apply for the vacancy. How 


pathetico-ludicrous were those letters 
of recommendation from captains and 
majors and colonels and generals : 


Sirs: I have known the bearer of these 
presents, Major James Clayton, of Louisa 
County. Virginia, from early boyhood, and 
he is my personal friend. He comes of one 
of the first families of Virginia, and is a gen- 
tleman without reproach and a soldier with- 
out fear. Hecan sit a horse as well as any 
man in the state ; he led a charge at Freder- 
icksburg, at the head of his men, and spiked 
the first gun of the Yankees. I heartily en- 
dorse him for the principalship of your school. 
I have the honor, sirs, to be 

Your humble servant, 
GEORGE DUNDEL, 
Colonel Richmond Grays. 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The bearer of this letter, Major James 
Clayton, has been my neighbor and friend 
for thirty years. He is a gentleman whose 
word is hislaw. He was a distinguished sol- 
dier in the Confederate Army es accounted 
the best saber of his company. He comes of 
one of the first families of Virginia,and will be 
an ornament to the society of Ellisvi le, if it 
is fortunate enough to secure his services as 
principal of its High School. I am, sirs, 

Your most obedient, 
WILLIAM G. GABLE, 
Captain Black-Horse Cavalry. 


To THE HONORABLE MEMBERS OF ELLIs- 

VILLE SCHOOL BOARD: 

Sirs: I have the distinguished pleasure 
to inform you that it may be your high privi- 
lege to obtain the services of Major James 
Clayton, of Louisa County, Virginia. Major 
Clayton served in my regiment during the late 
unpleasantness between the Confederate 
States and the Yankees, and as a soldier he 
was irreproachable. He was twice wounded at 
Fredericksburg, but still sat his horse until 
the day was over. Major Clayton’s family 
is second to none in Virginia, and I congrat- 
ulate you upon your prospects of having him 
a citizen of your state. Accept, sirs, my high- 
est compliments. 

Yours truly, 
H. H. JOHNSON, 
Colonel Army of Northern Virginia. 


P. S.—Major Clayton can mix the best 
julep in Louisa County. 


Dear Virginia captains and colonels! 
What possible need could there be for a 
man to be anything else than a soldier 
and a gentleman to fit him for any 
position, from that of a minister of the 
gospel or principal of a high school to 
President of the United States? Major 
Clayton had some vague consciousness 
that he must mention his mental attaiti- 
ments; and, after reading the recom- 
mendations from his military friends, 
himself drew up a paper stating that he 
was a graduate of the university and 


competent to conduct a school, which 
paper the captains and majors and 
colonels and generals signed ex masse, 
with mental surprise that they had for- 
gotten to mention these facts in their 
letters. 

There happened to be a member of 
the Ellisville school board who was an 
ex-Virginian ; and partly through his 
influence and partly from the circum- 
stance that the other applicants were 
citizens of Ellisville—for Kentuckians 
never elect one of their own citizens to 
a place in their colleges or schools when 
there are other candidates— Major Clay- 
ton received notice that he had been 
elected principal of the Ellisville High 
School, and was expected to enter at 
once on his duties. 

Then came the parting from his mar- 
tial friends and his relations, a few final 
suppers fragrant with mint and the 
stirrup-cupsof the major’s journey, and 
at length the queer looking little man 
in long linen duster, with big carpet- 
sack and box of fried chicken, beaten 
biscuits, and sugar-cured ham, is seated 
in the car gazing out on the vanishing 
scenes of his boyhood home. His large 
blue eyes are paler, and their palsied 
lidsredder than ever before. Richmond! 
Then leaving Virginia—perhaps for- 
ever !—he who is as much a part of 
where he has lived and what he has 
seen from infancy as are the old blue- 
topped Alleghenies through which he 
is soon whirling. 

The Major stands on the rear plat- 
form of the train and looks back as the 
sun goes down and the mountain-dews 
gather. What if the corn-fields are 
sparse, the fences moss-grown and bro- 
ken, the barns dilapidated, the garners 
unfilled? It is Virginia, Virginia! And 
as his last night on the beloved soil 
plants its black banner in the Shenan- 
doah vale, surely the major’s ‘‘ harp is 
turned to mourning and his organ into 
the voice of them that weep.’’ 

When the board of trustees assem- 
bled in the Ellisville high-school build- 
ing to meet ‘‘ Professor’’ Clayton on the 
morning of his arrival, you can imagine 
their half-amusement, half-amazement 
when the little major entered the com- 
mittee room and announced himself as 
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the new principal. They had antici- 
pated a tall, stately man of soldierly 
bearing—too much, perhaps, they had 
gathered from his credentials—elegant 
in dress and scholarly in dignity and 
accent. They had noised it abroad in 
the city, to the terror of the boys and 
triumph of parents, that a Virginian 
soldier-professor, a second Stonewall 
Jackson, was totake charge of the school 
and to introduce the millennium of 
school affairs. And now, here was the 
major just from the cars, in his trailing 
linen duster, his wide soft hat, and his 
vest fastened only at the lowest button. 
His diminutive size, his flaming, drawn 
lower eye-lids, his loud incongruous 
voice, and his general homliness filled 
the trustees with mirth not unmingled 
with consternation. The Major, sub- 
conscious of being a gentleman, and 
having always lived among friends who 
knew his fine, generous nature too well 
to think of his unfortunate personal ap- 
pearance, possibly never dreamed of 
the impression he was making, and 
greeted his temporary hosts in that 
deep, harsh voice of his, with a cere- 
monious : 

‘‘T am delighted, suhs, to have the 
honor of yo’ esteemed acquaintance, 
an’ am ready to proceed to the perform- 
ance of my duties.’’ 

The trustees restrained themselves 
sufficiently to return the Major’s salu- 
tation, and then remembered individ- 
ually and collectively that they had 
business engagements, and departed, 
leaving their ex-Virginian colleague to 
introduce the Virginian to the teachers 
and pupils. If the major could have 
witnessed the conduct of the trustees 
after their departure, he would have 
thought a Kentucky school board com- 
posed of very frivolous gentlemen—so 
irresistible a sense of the rediculous had 
been aroused in them by their new pro- 
fessor and his singular personality. 

When Major Clayton stood on the 
platform of the school chapel, being in- 
troduced to his eight or nine associates, 
anyone of whom was a Hercules and 
Apollo in contrast to himself, the con- 
vulsed boys broke intoan amused storm 
of clapping and stamping. After the 
noise had continued for ten or twelve 
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minutes, and ceased from muscular 
exhaustion, the Major stepped to the 
front of the rostra and spoke in ac- 
cents which made his audience start in 
their seats, as if the roar of a cannon 
had issued from the mouth of a toy- 
pistol : 

‘“My young friends, it affords me 
extreme felicity to enter upon the charge 
of such intelligent youth. The gener- 
ous applause with which you greet me, 
I attribute mo’ to the honor of my 
native state than to any merit in my 
humble se’f. Most of you are the gran’- 
sons or the great gran’sons of Ol’ Vir- 
ginia, an’ I don’t feel that I’ve left 
all of its dear people behin’ me since I 
have come to Kentucky. So let’s all 
go an’ take—I mean that I hope our 
relations will be profitable an’ pleas- 
ant, an’ I thank you for yo’ hearty 
welcome.’’ 

I was the ex-Virginian trustee, and 
already the little major, red eyes, gro- 
tesque clothes, stentorian voice, and all 
had entered my heart, and, I must con- 
fess, lay heavy there. I wondered if 


perhaps he had not penetrated the dis- 


guised reception of the school board 
and the applause of the boys. There 
was a sad look in his eyes, so I took 
him to my own home to board. 

Of course, the ugly little major was 
totally unfit for the position in which 
fate had thrust him. His red eyes 
were a sufficient frame on which busy- 
bodies might rest a fabric of his dissi- 
pation. The homely disguise in which 
providence had concealed his worth 
was as unsuited to his soul as a bushel 
to a light, for the disguise had to be 
pierced before the real major could be 
seen, and strangers had neither incli- 
nation nor time to dothis. A man who 
trusted everybody, took everybody’s 
word without hesitation, who was too 
kind-hearted ever to rebuke, much less 
to punish children, could not realize 
that a boy’s moral character was nat- 
urally weak and as undeveloped as 
his mind; he therefore, in a week’s 
time, had allowed the reins of discipline 
to slip from his tender fingers. The 
charge of want of discipline, coupled 
with the false charge of drunkenness, 
was quickly entered against the new 
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principal, and at the first meeting of 
the school board, in secret session, it 
was seriously debated as to whether or 
not his resignation should be imme- 
diately called for. With difficulty I 
secured the probation of the Major for 
a second month. I did everything in 
my power to conceal from him his lack 
of success in the management of the 
school ; told him that he would have 
matters straightened out and in ship- 
shape as soon as he became acclimated 
in Ellisville and recovered his strength ; 
for since his arrival, the change of 
water and atmosphere, and home-sick- 
ness, no doubt, had caused an indis- 
position in the Major. 

This autumn had been particularly 
conducive to typhoid fever in Ellis- 
ville, naturally prone to the disease 
from its low, marshy situation and its 
impure water supply. The subtle wings 
and tenuous shape of typhus floated 
with the river mists over the city, and 
its noxious breath stretched many a 
parched invalid low on a burning bed, 
or lower still, under the sod of Silent 
Hill. Some weeks after coming to 
Ellisville Major Clayton was taken ill 
of typhoid fever. I had him removed 
to a hospital where he could have all 
the advantages of trained nurse and 
suitable diet. The physician thought 
his case not serious, and the Major 
himself would not let me write for his 
relatives. He insisted that, ‘‘ Igonnies ! 
they were all too po’ to spend the 
money for the trip.’’ I visited him 
every day, and when he was allowed 
to talk, he would converse with me 
about our native state. 

One afternoon, as I sat silently watch- 
ing him and thinking him asleep, he 
suddenly stretched out one thin, hot 
hand and laid it on mine. 

‘‘Mr. Houston,’’ he began, ‘‘ you 
have been very kind to me, sur, and I 
thank you for it; but you do not need 
thanks for a favor, suh; you are a Vir- 
ginian.”’ 

After a pause for breath, he con- 
tinued : 

‘‘T know that I made a mistake in 
trying to take charge of a school, an’ 
that I’ve been a failure. I know, too, 
that the boa’d is only waiting for my 
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recovery to demand my resignation, 
an’, igonnies! suh, I don’t blame ’em. 
There now, Colonel Houston,’’ un- 
consciously giving me one of the titles 
so dear to his heart, ‘‘ don’t tell me it 
isn’t true. You will tell me next that 
I’m as han’some as Apollo Belvidere 
—don’t you think my face has been 
rather a big burden for such a little 
man to carry?’’ and a transient sparkle 
came into the pale blue eyes. 

A long interval, in which he seemed 
to be thinking deeply, and then he 
finished his reflections aloud : 

‘* Ves, if I hadn’t been so ugly, all 
might have been different. I might 
have won Mary an’ been mo’ careful 
of my money; but then, po’ Robert 
an’ the rest would have been worse 
off, an’ I reckon it’s better as it is.’’ 

I assured him that school matters 
would turn out better than he expected, 
and that he would soon be well again, 
but he replied to my remarks only with 
a pressure of the hand. 

When I called again the next day 
Major Clayton’s condition was much 
worse, and it was apparent that he was 
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rapidly sinking. He recognized me 
and said: ‘‘ Mr. Houston, I know that 
you will take me home.’’ Only these 
words, and then he never spoke again. 
I knew from his expression that he was 
already at home in his beloved Vir- 
ginia, among his grapes and roses at 
Clayton House, and listening to the 
negroes singing in the cabin doors, 
amid those scenes of youth which 
always close for us the great drama, 
though we may be separated from them 
by tedious years of time and weary 
miles of distance. ‘‘ Except ye become 
as little children, ye cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’’ Child at birth, 
child of hope in life, child of the past 
at death—each of us is but a child 
after all! The not wholly unkind hand 
of death closed Major Clayton’s red- 
rimmed blue eyes and set the seal of 
mysterious beauty upon his ugliness. 

I took him back to Virginia, and he 
was buried in his beloved Hollywood, 
with the funeral pomp suitable to a 
soldier and a gentleman ; and there I 
heard what else I have told you of 
‘*Cousin James.”’ 
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THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN LEE AND SCOTT. 


BY J. WM. JONES. 


OW that the bitter memories of the 

late ‘‘ War between the States’’ 

are passing away, and those who were 
enemies once can again meet as friends 
and brothers, it is very pleasant to re- 
call the fact that even amid the ani- 
mosities of war there were instances of 
warm friendship existing between sol- 
diers of the opposing armies. That 
playful correspondence between ‘‘Jeb’’ 
Stuart and his old West Point chum at 
Lewinsville, in 1861; the capture of 
his old classmate by Fitz. Lee, in 1862, 
and the jolly time they had together 
as they sang ‘‘ Benny Havens O!”’ and 
revived memories of ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne’’; the meeting between Major 
‘*Bob’’ Wheat and Colonel Percy 


Wyndham, when the latter was cap- 
tured by Ashby, near Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, in 1862; and many similar 
incidents might be given to show that 
there were friendships which could not 


be broken by the fact that honest men 
took opposite sides in the war. 
But one of the most conspicuous 


illustrations is the warm friendship , 


which existed to the last between two 
of the most prominent actors in the 
great drama—General Winfield Scott 
and General R. E. Lee. This friend- 
ship, begun in the Mexican war, was 
cemented up to the time that Lee re- 
signed his commission and accepted 
the command of the Virginia forces, 
and remained unbroken until the death 
of General Scott. I have been permit- 
ted to make the following extract from 
an unpublished autograph letter, writ- 
ten by Captain R. E. Lee to his brother, 
Sidney Smith Lee, of the navy. It is 
dated ‘‘City of Mexico, 4th of March, 
1848.’’ It was not only written with- 
out any expectation of its ever being 
published, but the writer even took the 
precaution to say to the loved brother, 
whom he playfully addressed as ‘‘ My 
Darling Rose,’’ that ‘‘this is intended 
only for your eyes.’’ And yet it will 
be seen that this rising young officer, 


writing with all the freedom of broth- 
erly confidence, not only does not seek 
to exalt himself by detracting from 
the merits of his chief, but modestly 
pushes aside the personal fame he has 
so justly won, that he might pay trib- 
ute of admiring friendship to his loved 
general. After writing in a charming 
manner about various family and social 
matters, Captain Lee says: 

‘*Your commendations upon the con- 
duct of the army in this war have 
filled me with pleasure ; they justly de- 
serve it. There was no danger too 
great for them to seek, and no labor 
too severe for them to undertake. The 
fall of a comrade did not retard a single 
step, but all pressed forward to their 
work. Better soldiers never died on any 
field. Nor has the navy been behind 
them in their duties. They have risked 
every exposure and every disease, have 
served on land with as much alacrity 
as on ship-board, have captured every 
port they could reach, and now hold 
the whole coast closely blockaded. 
They have only lacked the opportu- 
nities offered to the army. I think our 
country may well be proud of the con- 
duct of both arms of the service. As 
to myself, your brotherly feelings have 
made you estimate too highly my small 
services, and though praise from one I 
love so dearly is very sweet, truth com- 
pels me to disclaim it. I did nothing 
more than what others in my place 
would have done much better. The 
great cause of our success was in our 
leader. It was his stout heart that cast 
us on the shore of Vera Cruz; his bold 
self-reliance that forced us through the 
pass at Cerro Gordo; his indomitable 
courage that, amid all the doubts and 
difficulties that surrounded usat Puebla, 
pressed us forward to this capital, and 
finally brought us within its gates, 
while others, who croaked all the way 
from Brazos, and advised delay at 
Puebla, finding themselves at last, con- 
trary to their expectations, comfortably 
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quartered within the city, find fault 
with the way they came there. With 
all their knowledge, I will defy them 
to have done better. I agree with you 
as to the dissensions in camp ; they have 
clouded a bright campaign. It is a 
contest in which neither party has any- 
thing to gain and the army much to 
lose, and ought to have been avoided. 
The whole matter will soon be before 
the court, and if it be seen that there 
has been harshness and intemperance 
of language on one side, it will be evi- 
dent that there has been insubordina- 
tion on the other. 

“Tt is difficult for a general to main- 
tain discipline in an army, composed 
as this is, in a foreign country, where 
temptations to disorders are so great 
and the chance of detection so slight. 
He requires every support and confi- 
dence from his government at home. 
If he abuses his trust or authority, it 
is then time to hold him to account. 
But to decide the matter upon an ex- 
parte statement of favorites ; to suspend 
a successful general in command of an 
army in the heart of an enemy’s coun- 
try ; to try the judge in the place of the 
accused, is to upset all discipline ; to 
jeopardize the safety of the army and 
the honor of the country, and to violate 
justice. I trust, however, that all will 
work well in the end. 

‘‘T had strong hopes of peace on the 
basis of the project of the treaty sub- 
mitted by the Mexican government, of 
which you have learned through the pa- 
pers. Had congress promptly granted 
the means for prosecuting the war asked 
by the President, I believe the treaty, 
if acceptable to our country, would have 
been ratified by the Mexican congress. 
But the discussions in congress and 
speeches of some of our leading men 
are calculated to so confuse the public 
mind here that it may encourage them 
to delay and procrastinate in the hope 
that the plan of withdrawing the army, 
no indemnity, etc., may be adopted. 
These other difficulties that I have 
spoken of, especially the recall of Gen- 
eral Scott, may prove unfavorable. It 
is rather late in the day to discuss the 
origin of the war; that ought to have 
been understood before we engaged in 
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it. It may have been produced by the 
act of either party or the force of cir- 
cumstances. Let the pedants in di- 
plomacy determine. It is certain that 
we are the victors in a regular war, 
continued, if not brought on, by their 
obstinacy and ignorance, and they are 
whipped in a manner of which women 
might be ashamed. We have the right, 
by the laws of war, of dictating the 
terms of peace and requiring indemnity 
for our losses and expenses. Rather 
than forego that right, except through 
a spirit of magnanimity to a crushed 
foe, I would fight them ten years, but 
I would be generous in exercising it.’’ 

We have said that Lee’s friendship 
for Scott, thus begun, grew stronger 
as the years went on. His family, and 
others who knew him, speak of the 
tender, loving terms in which he always 
spoke of his chief, and the high respect 
with which he always treated him. But 
this isvery strikingly brought out in the 
circumstances under which Lee, despite 
the remonstrances of Scott, resigned 
his commission in the United States 
army and cast his lot with his native 
state. During the earlier stages of the 
secession excitement, Colonel Lee was 
with his regiment in Texas, and under 
date of January 23, 1861, he wrote to 
a member of his family : 

‘*Asan American citizen I take great 
pride in my country, her prosperity and 
institutions, and would defend any state 
if her rights were invaded. But I can 
anticipate no greater calamity for the 
country than a dissolution of the Union. 
It would be an accumulation of all the 
evils we complain of, and I am willing 
to sacrifice everything but honor for 
its preservation. Still, a union that 
can only be maintained by swords and 
bayonets, and in which strife and civil 
war are to take the place of brotherly 
love and kindness has no charm for 
me. I shall mourn for my country 
and for the welfare and progress of 
mankind. If the Union is dissolved 
and the government disrupted, I shall 
return to my native state and share the 
miseries of my people, and, save in de- 
fense, will draw my sword on none.’’ 

Three weeks after this was written 
he received orders ‘‘to report to the 
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Commander-in-Chief, at Washington,’’ 
and hastening to obey the summons, 
reached there on the rst of March, just 
three days before the inauguration of 
President Lincoln. His hopes for the 
averting of civil war were doomed to 
a sad disappointment, and events fol- 
lowed so rapidly, that by the middle 
of April he was compelled to decide 
whether he would go with the North or 
with Virginia in the great struggle— 
whether he would accept the command 
of the United States armies in the field 
r ‘‘share the miseries of his people,’ 
while he gave up place, fortune, and 
his beautiful home at Arlington, to 
serve his native Virginia. 

If any influence could have swerved 
Lee from his purpose, it was his friend- 
ship for his commander, and his high 
respect for his opinions. General Scott 
used all of his powers of persuasion to 
induce him to adhere to the Union, and 
serve under the ‘‘old flag,’’ and finally 
Francis Preston Blair (at General 
Scott’s suggestion) was sent by Mr. 
Lincoln to offer him the supreme com- 
mand of the United States Armies in 
the field. This statement has been 
questioned, but the proof is conclusive. 
Besides the positive testimony of Mont- 
gomery Blair, who got it from his 
father, and of Reverdy Johnson and 
other gentlemen, who received it from 
General Scott, I found, soon after his 
death, in General Lee’s private letter- 
book, in his own well-known hand- 
writing, and was permitted to copy, the 
following letter, which settles the whole 
question beyond peradventure. 

Senator Simon Cameron had stated on 
the floor of the Senate that Lee sought to 
obtain the chief command of the army, 
and, being disappointed, had then 
‘‘gone to Richmond and joined the 
Rebels.’’ Reverdy Johnson of Mary- 
land, himself an ardent Union man, 
repelled the charge, and thereupon 
General Lee wrote him as follows: 


LEXINGTON, VA., Feb. 25, 1863. 
Hon. REVERDY JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SIR: 
My attention has been called to the official 
report of the debate in the Senate of the 
United States, of the 19th instant, in which 
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you did me the kindness to doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement made by the Hon. 
Simon Cameron in regard to myself. 

I desire that you may feel certain of my 
conduct on the occasion referred to, so far as 
my individual statement can make you. I 
never intimated to any one that I desired the 
command of the United States army, nor 
did I ever have a conversation with but one 
gentleman, Mr. Francis Preston Blair, on 
the subject, which was at his invitation, and, 
as I understood, at the instance of President 
Lincoln. After listening to his remarks, I 
declined the offer he made to me to take com- 
mand of the army that was to be brought 
into the field, stating as candidly and as 
courteously as I could, that though opposed 
to secession and deprecating war, I could 
take no part in an invasion of the Southern 
States. 

I went directly from the interview with 
Mr. Blair to the office of General Scott, told 
him of the proposition that had been made 
to me, and my decision. 

Upon reflection, upon returning to my 
home, I concluded that I ought no longer to 
retain any commission I held in the United 
States army, and on the second morning 
thereafter I forwarded my resignation to 
General Scott. At the time I hoped that 
peace would have been preserved ; that some 
way would have been found to save the 
country from the calamities of war, and I 
then had no other intention than to pass the 
remainder of my days as a private citizen. 

Two days afterwards, upon the invitation 
of the Governor of Virginia, I repaired to 
Richmond, found that the convention then 
in session had passed the ordinance with- 
drawing the state from the Union, and ac- 
cepted the commission of commander of its 
forces, which was tendered me. These are 
the simple facts of the case, and they show 
that Mr. Cameron has been misinformed. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. E. LEE. 


It will be seen from this letter that 
no sooner had Colonel Lee received and 
rejected this proposition, which ten- 
dered him rank far beyond what he 
could hope for by siding with the Con- 
federates, than he went immediately to 
his friend, General Scott, and told him 
all about it. The last interview be- 
tween Scott and Lee was a very affect- 
ing one. ‘The veteran begged Lee to 
accept the offer of Mr. Lincoln, and 
not to ‘‘throw away such brilliant 
prospects,’’ and ‘‘make the great mis- 
take of his life.’’ Lee expressed the 
highest respect for General Scott and for 
his opinions, repeated what he had said 
to Mr. Blair, that while he recognized 
no necessity for the state of things then 
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existing, and would gladly liberate the 
slaves of the South, if they were his, 
to avert the war, yet he could not take 
up arms against his native state, his 
home, his kindred, his children. They 
parted with expressions of warmest 
mutual friendship, and General Lee re- 
turned to Arlington. 

The night before his letter of resig- 
nation was written, he asked to be 
alone, and while his noble wife watched 
and prayed below, he was heard pac- 
ing the floor of the chamber above, or 
pouring forth his soul in prayer for Di- 
vine guidance. About three o'clock 
in the morning he came down, calm 
and composed, and said to his wife: 

‘‘Well, Mary, the path of duty is 
now plain before me. I have decided 
on my course. I will at once send my 
resignation to General Scott.’’ 

Accordingly he penned the following 
letter : 

ARLINGTON, VA., April 20, 1861. 
GENERAL : 

Since my interview with you on the Isth 
instant, I have felt that I ought not longer 
to retain my commission in the army. I 
therefore tender my resignation, which I re- 
quest you will recommend for acceptance. 
It would have been presented at once but for 
the struggle it has cost me to separate my- 
self from a service to which I have devoted 
the best years of my life and all the ability I 
possessed. 

During the whole of that time—more than 
a quarter of a century—I have experienced 
nothing but kindness from my superiors, 
and the most cordial friendship from my 
comrades. ‘To no one, General, have I been 
so much indebted as to yourself for uniform 
kindness and consideration, and it has al- 
ways been my desire to merit your approba- 
tion. I shall carry to the grave the most 
grateful recollections of your kind consider- 
ation, and your name and fame will always 
be dear to me. 

Save in defense of my native state, I 
never again desire to draw my sword. Be 
pleased to accept my most earnest wishes for 
the continuance of your happiness and pros- 
perity, and believe me, 

Most truly yours, 
R. E. LEE. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT, 
Commanding United States Army. 

The newspapers of the South, and 
especially of Richmond, were very bit- 
ter against General Scott for not siding 
with Virginia, his native state, in the 
contest ; but General Lee always spoke 
of his old friend in terms of high respect, 
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while regretting that he did not see it 
his duty to come with his state. Soon 
after he took command of the Virginia 
forces a friend called to see him one 
day, accompanied by his five-year-old 
boy, a sprightly little fellow, whom the 
General soon had dandling on his knee. 
Soon the father asked Henry: 

‘‘What is General Lee going to do 
with General Scott?’’ 

The little fellow, who had caught the 
slang of the times, at once replied : 

‘‘ He is going to whip him out of 
his boots.”’ 

General Lee’s voice and manner 
instantaneously changed, and, lifting 
Henry down he stood him between his 
knees, and looking him full in the face, 
said with great gravity : 

‘“My dear little boy, you should not 
use such expressions. War isa serious 
matter, and General Scott is a great and 
good soldier. None of us can tell what 
the result of this contest will be.’’ 

All through the war he was accus- 
tomed to speak of General Scott in the 
kindest terms, and a short time before 
his own death I heard him, in a com- 
pany of gentlemen at Lexington, Va., 
pay a warm tribute to the memory of his 
old friend and esteemed commander. 

General Scott was even more demon- 
strativein his expressions of admiration 
and friendship for Lee. His dispatches 
and official reports from Mexico were 
filled with warmest commendations of 
his favorite engineer officer. Of his 
service during the siege of Vera Cruz, 
General Scott wrote: 

‘‘Tam compelled to make special men- 
tion of Captain R. E. Lee, engineer. 
This officer greatly distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Vera Cruz.’’ 

In his report of Cerro Gordo he men- 
tions several times the efficient service 
which Captain Lee performed, and says: 

‘* This officer was again indefatigable 
during these operations in reconnois- 
sances, as daring as laborious and of 
the utmost value. Nor was he less con- 
spicuous in planning batteries and in 
conducting columns to their stations 
under the heavy fire of the enemy.”’ 

In his official report of the final oper- 
ations which captured the City of Mex- 
ico, General Scott declares Captain Lee 
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to have been ‘‘as distinguished for felic- 
itous execution as for science and dar- 
ing,’’ and says again: ‘‘Captain Lee, 
so constantly distinguished, also bore 
important orders from me (September 
13), until he fainted from a wound and 
the loss of two nights’ sleep at the bat- 
teries.’’ When, soon after General 
Scott’s return from Mexico, a commit- 
tee from Richmond waited on him to 
tender him a public reception in the 
capitol of his native state, he said: 
‘‘You seek to honor the wrong man. 
Captain R. E. Lee is the Virginian who 
deserves the credit of that brilliant cam- 
paign.’’ 

The late General William Preston, 
of Kentucky, said that General Scott 
told him that he regarded Lee ‘‘as the 
greatest living soldier in America,’’ 
and that in a conversation not long 
before the breaking out of the war, 
General Scott said with emphasis: 

“T tell you that if I were on my 
death-bed to-morrow, and the President 
of the United States should tell me 
that a great battle was to be fought for 
the liberty or slavery of the country, 
and asked my advice as to the ability 
of a commander, I would say with my 
dying breath, let it be Robert E. Lee.”’ 

I have been allowed to copy the 
following autograph letter of General 
Scott, which illustrates this point: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
May 8, 1857. 
Hon. J. B. FLoyp, 
Secretary of War. 
SIR: 

I beg to ask that one of the vacant second- 
lieutenancies may be given to W. H. F. Lee, 
son of Brevet Colonel R. E. Lee, at present 
on duty against the Comanches. 

I make this application mainly on the ex- 
traordinary merits of the father, the very 
best soldier I ever saw in the field ; but the 
son is himself a very remarkable youth, now 
about twenty, of a fine stature and constitu- 
tion, a good linguist, a good mathematician, 
and about tograduate at Harvard University. 
He is also honorable and amiable, like his 
father, and dying to enter the army. Ido 
not ask the commission as a favor, though if 
I had influence I should be happy to exert it 
in this case. My application is in the name 
of national justice, in part payment (and but 
asmall part) of the debt due to the invaluable 
services of Colonel Lee. 

I have the honor to be, with high respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
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In a public address delivered in Bal- 
timore, soon after the death of General 
Lee, Hon. Reverdy Johnson said that 
he ‘‘had been intimate with General 
Scott, and had heard him say more 
than once that his success in Mexico 
was largely due to the skill, valor, and 
undaunted energy of Lee. It was a 
theme upon which he (General Scott ) 
liked to converse, and he stated his 
purpose to recommend him as his suc- 
cessor in the chief command of the 
army. I was with General Scott in 
April, 1861, when he received the resig- 
nation of General Lee, and witnessed 
the pain it caused him. It was a sad 
blow to the success of that war, in 
which his own sword had as yet been 
unsheathed. Much as General Scott 
regretted it, he never failed to say that 
he was convinced that Lee had taken 
that step from an imperative sense of 
duty. General Scott was consoled in 
a great measure by the reflection that 
he would have as his opponent a soldier 
worthy of every man’s esteem, and one 
who would conduct the war upon the 
strictest rules of civilized warfare. 
There would be no outrages committed 
upon private persons or property which 
he could prevent.”’ 

A prominent banker of New York, 
who was very intimate with General 
Scott, gave me a number of incidents 
illustrating Scott’s high opinion of Lee. 
On one occasion, a short time before the 
war, this gentleman asked him, in the 
course of a private interview : 

‘*General, whom do you regard as 
the greatest living soldier ?’’ 

General Scott at once replied: ‘* Col- 
onel Robert E. Lee is not only the 
greatest soldier of America, but the 
greatest soldier now living in the world. 
This is my deliberate conviction, from 
a full knowledge of his extraordinary 
abilities, and if the occasion ever arises, 
Lee will win this place in the estima- 
tion of the whole world.’’ 

The General then went intoa detailed 
sketch of Lee’s services and a state- 
ment of his ability as an engineer, 
and his capacity not only to plan cam- 
paigns, but also to command large 
armies in the field, and concluded by 
saying: ‘‘I tell you, sir, that Robert 
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E. Lee is the greatest soldier now liv- 
ing, and if he ever gets the opportunity, 
he will prove himself the greatest cap- 
tain of history.’’ 

In May, 1861, this gentleman and 
another obtained a passport from Gen- 
eral Scott to go to Richmond, to see if 
they could do anything to promote 
pacification. In the course of the inter- 
view, General Scott spoke in the high- 
est terms of Lee as a soldier and a man, 
stated that he had rejected the supreme 
command of the United States army, 
and expressed his confidence that Lee 
would do everything in his power to 
avert war, and would, if a conflict came, 
conduct it on the highest principles of 
Christian civilization. He cheerfully 
granted the passport and said: ‘‘ Yes, 
go and see Robert Lee. Tell him for 
me that we must have no war, but 
that we must avert a conflict of arms 
until the sober second thought of the 
people can stop the mad schemes of the 
politicians.’’ 

In the interview which these gentle- 
men had with General Lee, he most 
cordially reciprocated the kindly feel- 
ings of General Scott, and expressed 
his ardent desire to avert a war, and 
his willingness to do anything in his 
power to bring about a settlement of 
the difficulties. But he expressed the 
fear that the passions of the people 
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North and South had been too much 
aroused to yield to pacific measures,and 
that every effort at a peaceful solution 
would prove futile. Alluding to Mr. 
Seward’s boast that he would conquer 
the South in ‘‘ninety days,’’ and to 
the confident assertions of some of the 
Southern politicians that the war would 
be a very short one, General Lee said 
with a good deal of feeling: 

‘“They do not know what they say. 
If it comes to a conflict of arms, the 
war will last at least four years. North- 
ern politicians do not appreciate the 
determination and pluck of the South, 
and Southern politicians do not appre- 
ciate the numbers, resources, and pa- 
tient perseverance of the North. Both 
sides forget that we are all Americans, 
and that it must be a terrible struggle 
if it comes towar. ‘Tell General Scott 
that we must do all we can to avert 
war, and if it comes to the worst we 
must then do everything in our power 
to mitigate its evils.’’ 

Alas! that the wishes and aspirations 
of these two great soldiers could not 
have been realized. Men will differ as 
to whether Scott or Lee was right in the 
course which each thought proper to 
pursue on the great question which alone 
ever divided them, but all must admire 
that pure friendship which neither time 
nor circumstances could break. 
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THE IDEAL THE NEED OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN PHELPS FRUIT. 


It is by the real that we exist; it is by the ideal that we live. 


difference? Animals exist, man lives. 


Would you realize the 


Literature secretes civilization, poetry secretes the ideal. That is why literature is 
one of the wants of societies ; that is why poetry is a hunger of the soul.— Victor Hugo. 


N arecent retrospect of the past year 
from a literary standpoint,''’a writer 
finds little in poetry worthy of men- 
tion. He includes nine names, in the 
list for 1893, who have published credit- 
able volumes, but says ‘‘all are minor 
poets, and the contrast between 1892 
and 1893 is marked.’’ ‘*The novel- 
ists,’’ he says further, ‘‘ have been as 
busy as ever during the past year, but 
nothing very startling is to be found 
among their productions.’’ In other 
lines embracing literature, written not 
for the people, there is a better showing. 
Why this decadence in literature for 
the people ; particularly in poetry ? Evi- 
dently because of our excessive interest 
in the material progress of the age. The 
splendid achievements of invention and 
scientific discovery have disenchanted 
the human mind. The great problem 
now is to restore to the soul of the peo- 
ple something of the ideal. 

Our epoch is in thralldom to a utili- 
tarianism so jealous and tyrannical as 
practically to expel the poets from the 
republic. Mr. Stedman, in his ‘‘ Vic- 
torian Poets,’’ speaks of the period as 
one of scientific iconoclasm. A brilliant 
scientific discovery is more overpower- 
ing than an admirable poem. ‘There 
has been created a thirst for more facts. 
He says: ‘‘The Victorian poets have 
flourished in an equatorial region of 
common sense and demonstrable knowl- 
edge. Thought has outlived its child- 
hood, yet has not reached a growth from 
which experience and reason lead to vis- 
ions more radiant than the early intu- 
itions. The zone of youthful fancy, 
excited by unquestioning acceptance 
of outward phenomena, is now well 
passed; the zone of cultured imagi- 
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nation is still beyond us. At present, 
scepticism, analysis, scientific conquest, 
realism, scornful unrest. Apollo has 
left the heavens. The modern child 
knows more than thesage of antiquity.’’ 
Instead of thinking the sun sinks to 
rest upon his ‘‘saffron-colored couch,”’ 
the poet of to-day writes: 
There sinks the nebulous star we call the sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound. 


This fairly represents the embarrass- 
ment of the idealists of the present. 

There is no need to discuss the special 
aspects of this restriction of ideality, 
such as the influence of journalism ; 
the influence of critical scholarship ; 
the influence of material comfort, and 
so on. ‘These are but specific results 
of our surrender to the spirit of the 
period. 

It has been declared of late that 
ideality will be so effectually throttled 
that we shall have no more poetry. It 
would be calamitous to repeat the opin- 
ion at this time, in the face of the record 
of 1893, showing a tendency towards 
the verification of the statement, did 
we not know that the law of rhythm— 
ebb and flow—holds sway in the realm 
of literature as surely as elsewhere, and 
therefore a decadence in poetry means 
a renaissance. 

It is this fact, perhaps, that assured 
Mr. Stedman that we could esteem this 
a transition period, and that ahead of 
this we might expect to be on the crest 
of the wave again. 

What is the use of expecting or 
waiting for the harmony of science and 
poetry to solve this problem? When 
science gives veal value to facts and 
poetry zdea/ values, how soon may we 
expect them to be joined in sweet fel- 
lowship? 
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When are we to have a renaissance 
of the ideal? Whenever the human 
mind can be led to disdain more the 
real or intrinsic values of things, and 
be induced to look through facts to ideal 
significations. 

Is it a difficult thing to use facts as 
symbols? Let ussee. When we look 
at the evening star, instead of recalling 
all that astronomy tells us about Venus, 
cannot we enjoy more saying with 
Blake: 


Thou fair-haired angel of the evening, 

Now whilst the sun rests on the mountains, 
light 

Thy bright torch of love—thy radiant crown 

Put on, and smile on our evening bed ! 

Smile on our loves; and while thou drawest 


the 

Blue curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver 
dew 

On every flower that shuts its sweet eyes 

In timely sleep. 


So long as the human heart is alive, 
and there are roses, and the sweet 
breath of spring, and sunshine, and 
moonlight, and twinkling stars, and 
all the rich and infinitely various em- 
broidery which Nature weaves for Deity 
to wear, so long will there be poetry. 

The absence of the ideal in its power 
from the poets—‘‘God’s prophets of the 
Beautiful’’—indicates a more woeful 
lack of it in that great majority, the 
people ; for those who think most effec- 
tively lead the masses. How is it 
to-day? The ideal man, to the people, 
is a broker, and, of course, the ideal 
property consists of stocks and bonds, 
and 

Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 


How much better it would be to think 
with Lowell of the ‘‘ Dandelion’’: 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the 
way. 
Fringing the dumty road with gold. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish 
prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease. 


If we only had ‘‘the hearts to under- 
stand, to take it at God’s value,’’ it is 
wealth that cannot be matched in ‘‘the 


rich earth’s ample round ! 
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Before suggesting how to bring back 
the ideal to the people—not to supplant 
the real by the ideal, but to enhance 
the actual by the beautiful—it seems 
fit to take just a glance at the people 
under the present régime. 

In the great sweep of progress, the 
division of labor has become so minute 
that the laborer has become a machine, 
and therewith has become less intelli- 
gent. What, besides the pittance he 
toils for, is offered to him direct or in 
prospect, that tends to develop the apti- 
tudes for the ideal values of things? 
For every man with an imagination 
has the art instincts. The newspapers 
which he reads pander wholly to the 
utilitarian taste of the masses, and he 
finds very little in them to minister to 
a natural hungering for something bet- 
ter than the actual life he is living. 
The newspaper is the eye through 
which he looks out from his narrow 
confines upon the broad world, and the 
things that oftenest challenge his ad- 
miration are fast horses or noted pugi- 
lists, or the morbid feats of a disap- 
pointed humanity. 

How shall we recall the exorcised 
spirit of the beautiful to the bosoms of 
men? By throwing the ‘‘Olympian 
bards’’ into the deep soul of the people. 
‘*Poetry evolves heroism.’’ Michael 
Angelo said that when he read Homer 
he looked to see if he were not twenty 
feet in height. Poetry furnishes the 
stuff out of which uplifting ideals are 
formed. 

But who shall do this work? The 
university extension movement was 
organized several years ago with the 
high and beneficent purpose of offering 
university instruction to the people. 
The success has not fulfilled the hopes 
of the least sanguine. Why? Because 
it too is under the ban of utilitarianism. 
Examine the several courses of lect- 
ures—the syllabi of the lectures—and 
you will find that they are, nearly all, 
didactic in method, and thoroughly 
utilitarian with reference to results. 
There is no fault to be found, how- 
ever, the end being instruction ; it must 
be didactic and practical in results. 
But the people to whom they design 
to take this university instruction are, 
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and have been, burdened with the prac- 
tical questions of living until they are 
sick of the practical side of life. 

They want the instruction that will 
keep them in actual living, but they 
need frst something that is inspiriting, 
something that gives new and different 
values to the facts that face them in 
their work-a-day world. Didacticism 
is not welcome to the mind and body 
already worn out on the rack of daily 
drudgery. They are not in the humor 
for the schoolmaster; they want a 
singer of ‘‘divine ideas’’ to make them 
young and strong, and keep them so. 
They are athirst for the recreating 
power of harmony that is found in the 
products of creative imaginations. 

The first thing, then, for the uni- 
versity extension movement is to reju- 
venate the people by restoring the 
ideal, thus preparing them for the more 
unpalatable food of didactics. The peo- 
ple are sick and need not more ‘‘ bacon 
and greens’’ and corn-bread, but more 
of the delicacies. They need not more 
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of that which makes brawn, but more of 
that which makes sentiment. 

It is not enough to say ‘‘ The people 
can procure the great poets, each for 
a mere song; let them read them.’ 
These ‘‘only truth-tellers’’ must be 
interpreted to the people. Their quick- 
ening thoughts ride more effectively 
into their minds on the tide of a per- 
sonal interpreter’s enthusiasm. You 
can pour Shakspere, with less waste, 
into one mind from another mind than 
from a book. 

Let the university extension lectur- 
ers become interpreters of the poets to 
the people. Few of the people are pre- 
pared to make the most of what they 
offer in their lectures, but all the peo- 
ple are prepared, and eager, for the 
ideal that is to be found in poetry. 

Every teacher, therefore, who be- 
comes an interpreter of the poets to 
the people, ordains himself a forerunner 
of a great salvation, and lends himself 
to usher in a glorious epoch in litera- 
ture. 
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BOMBARDMENTS. 
THE LAST GREAT BATTLE OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 


BY DABNEY H. MAURY. 


General Dabney H. Mauru. 


OMBARDMENTSare very terrify- 
ing, but small arms do the killing. 
During the bombardment of Fredericks- 
burg only one citizen of the town was 
killed. He was a portly gentleman by 
the name of Blaydes, who conducted a 
grocery business and had peculiar views 
of the dimensions of the earth. For, 
once, when denouncing a rival dealer 
for advertising ‘‘Fine West Indian 
Sugars,’’ the old man declared they 
were not West Indian sugars at all, but 
that he had it on good authority that 
the West Indian negroes paddle over 
in their canoes at night to the East In- 
dies, load up with an inferior article, 
and sell it next day as West Indian 
sugar. One of Burnside’s bombshells 
burst up old Blaydes, and ended his 
speculations in sugar and geography. 

Vicksburg was often under bombard- 
ment during two years, and prior to 
the siege only two persons were killed. 
Shells were thrown into Charlestown 
during the whole period of the war, 
but only a few persons were fatally 
hurt. 

Betor’s fleet of fifty men-of-war bom- 
barded Fort Fisher all day on Christmas 
eve and all day on Christmas day, 1864, 
throwing into the place ten thousand 
projectiles and killing three Confed- 
erates ! 


Marshal Bazaine’s statement that 
50,000 of his soldiers were struck by 
missiles of the enemy during the siege 
of Metz is incredible. 

If Sarah Bernhardt was so much im- 
pressed by the recent shelling of Rio 
Janeiro, what would she have felt could 
she have witnessed the bombardment 
of Fort Morgan by Farragut? For 
twelve days and nights the firing was 
kept up; at times three hundred great 
guns were incessantly firing, except 
when they ceased action to rest the men 
and cool the pieces. Often the roar was 
a deep, incessant one—no interval ap- 
preciable between the discharges. To 
us, who were in the city of Mobile, 
thirty milesand more away, thesuspense 
was terrible. We could learn nothing 
of the fate of brave General Page and 
his garrison. We could hear by day 
or by night only this persistent cannon- 
ade. For Granger’s corps lay across 
Sand Spit, upon which Fort Morgan 
stands, and Farragut’s fleet barred the 
way by water. One or two daring fel- 
lows tried to pass around the pickets to 
and from the forts, by wading out into 
the surf, but in every instance they 
were intercepted; and only when the 
firing ceased did we know the fate of 
the fort. General Page surrendered 
only when every gun had become un- 
serviceable and his magazine was in 
imminent danger of explosion. I do 
not think half a dozen men were killed. 

A great deal has been said about 
Farragut’s posting himself in the rig- 
ging of his ship while fighting the fort. 
Evidently that was the safest and best 
place to be in at that time. The ships 
were not over four or five hundred yards 
from the forts and all of our guns were 
directed against the hulls and not the 
rigging. Farragut’s courage was be- 
yond question by friend or foe, and his 
duty was to be where he could most 
wisely direct the great work on hand. 
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‘That the deck was no place for the ad- 
miral then, was proven by the fact that 
one hundred and thirty of his people 
were killed and wounded by the shots 
and splinters. 

Some months before Farragut en- 
tered Mobile Bay and captured the 
forts, he made an effort to get into that 
bay by Grant’s Pass, a channel which 
flows into the bay from Mississippi 
Sound. This would have placed him be- 
tween the city and the forts, which, being 
thus cut off from supplies, must have 
surrendered without a fight. Grant’s 
Pass had been defended by a little sand 
fort built upon the shoal at the edge of 
the pass. This was called Fort Pow- 
ell. It mounted eight fine guns— 
Brooke guns—ten-inch and eight-inch 
rifles. Farragut brought a fleet of 
twelve bomb-catches into the sound 
and bombarded Fort Powell for about 
twelve days. No harm was done to 
the work, and only one man was killed, 
who, against orders, exposed himself 
on top of the bomb-proof of the fort. 
One or two of the vessels were sunk. 

But in all the history of war the de- 
fense of Fort Sumter will ever stand 
the most memorable. For four years 
that Confederate fortress was under al- 
most incessant bombardment by the 
heaviest artillery in the world. The 
Rev. John Johnston, now rector of a 
church in Charleston, was major of 
engineers in the fort. He tells us that 
during the last two years of the war 
over 46,000 cannon-shot and shells 
were thrown into the work. Every gun 
was dismounted, and the whole fort 
became a disintegrated mass of brick 
and mortar ; but the flag still flew, and 
every assault was repulsed. The gar- 
rison, with sand-bags, and by other 
means, completely restored the de- 
fenses, made it stronger than ever, and 
continued to the end to defy the enemy. 
During those two years of bombard- 
ment the flag was cut down twenty-two 
times, and instantly restored every time 
by some gallant fellow who leaped upon 
the parapet, repaired the injury under 
heavy fire, waved his hat to the enemy, 
and leaped down to his comrades. I 
think in one instance he was occupied 
nearly twenty minutes in this position 


of fearful exposure. Yet in all this 
extraordinary bombardment only fifty- 
two men were killed—about one for 
every one thousand shot. 

I met General Beauregard after read- 
ing this history, and he told me that 
Major Johnston had told only half of 
the story, and that he had sent thirty- 
eight flags to replace those shot away 
during the four years of that defense. 
The garrison of Fort Sumter declined 
to be relieved by any other troops, un- 
til, upon the end of all things, under 
the orders of their chief, the First Car- 
olina Regulars for the first time low- 
ered their flag and furled it forever. 

The battle of Mobile was interesting 
as the last great battle of the war be- 
tween the States. It showed the attain- 
ment that had been made in the arts of 
attack and defense by the Confederate 
and Federal forces during four years of 
incessant conflict. About March 20, 
1865, General Canby moved cautiously, 
with two corps of infantry and a siege 
train, from Fish River toward the works 
about Spanish Fort. About the same 
time General Steele moved one division 
of his corps from Pensacola towards 
Blakeley; the other divison joined Gen- 
eral Canby. 

The battery of Spanish Fort consisted 
of six heavy rifles, which commanded 
the approach to Mobile by the Appa- 
lachee River. A line of field-works 
occupied the high grounds overlooking 
and commanding the heavy battery, 
sweeping from the river, upon its right, 
round to the marsh which lay upon its 
left, and consisted of three redoubts, 
each mounting eight field-pieces, and 
a line of light rifle-pits commanding 
them. ‘The entire extent of the line 
was about one thousand eight hundred 
yards. The garrison averaged about two 
thousand three hundred men. Along 
the front was a line of abatis, also lines 
of telegraph wires stretched from stout 
stakes about knee-high. There were 
also lines ofsub-terra shells,soconcealed 
that the enemy could only find them 
when they trod upon and exploded 
them. Beyond all this were more ad- 
vanced rifle-pits, each occupied by two 
or three riflemen, each one of whom 
was equipped with a light frame of a 
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casemate, in the shape of an embras- 
ure, made with half-inch boards. ‘This 
latter was a capital contrivance of 
General Beauregard. Each sharp- 
shooter took one of these frames with 
him when he went to his pit at night. 
He took also at the same time seven 
sand-bags, which he filled when in his 
pit. Placing three of them along the 
top of his embrasure, two on each side, 
he was quite securely fixed for work 
at daylight. He had an embrasure two 
inches wide for his gun to peep through, 
and full wide enough in rear for his 
head and shoulders. The old soldiers 
of the army of Tennessee rejoiced in 
these casemates, so much safer than 
head-logs. 

One day, several weeks before the 
attack, while walking through an old 
storehouse in Mobile with Colonel Bur- 
nett, we came upon a pile of sheets of 
steel about half an inch thick and two 
or three feet wide. Burnett at once 
recognized the very thing for mantelets, 
about which we had been much exer- 
cised. Cut into squares of about three 
feet and affixed to the check-pieces by 


hinges, when fastened up by hooks at 
an inclination of about forty-five de- 


grees, these closed the embrasure 
against every shot and proved of infi- 
nite service. During two or three weeks 
of constant action, not a cannoneer was 
struck by the bullets which were ring- 
ing all day upon these sheets of steel 
until they were plastered thick with 
the lead of the glancing balls. 

Colonel Burnett had also several 
dozen of cohorn mortars cast in the 
foundries of Mobile, and a number 
of large wooden mortars were made 
of gun-stumps, lined with sheet-iron 
hoops. ‘These could be used with light 
charges when the enemy got close up. 
The cohorns were of great service then ; 
they were very easy to load, and could 
be readily moved from one place to 
another as emergency demanded. 

When the attack began the marsh 
covering our left was impassable. A 
bridge about four feet wide and a mile 
long was built across it to the river, 
where thirty-five or forty large yawls 
had been collected, in which to draw off 
the garrison. On the 8th of April, in 
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conference on the spot, it hac& been de- 
cided by the commanding general to 
withdraw the garrison upon the night 
of the 12th, as the enemy could not 
spring his mines before that time. But, 
at 10 p. m. on Saturday, the 8th of 
April, Gibson telegraphed that his 
route of retreat was threatened and he 
was ordered to withdraw at once. 

The troops marched off in splendid 
condition. They knew, as they said, 
they had ‘‘made a bully fight,’’ and 
were glad enough to get to clean clothes 
and a square meal. 

The casualties had been few, only 
fifteen to twenty daily, almost all from 
rifles. A lamentable loss was that of 
Colonel Wm. E. Burnett, son of the 
first president of Texas, and an officer 
of extraordinary ability and courage. 
His modesty exceeded his valor. Pass- 
ing along the line held by a Texas 
regiment, he was cautioned to avoid,a 
certain slit under a head-log, through 
which several men had been shot by a 
sharpshooter. ‘Taking a rifle, he was 
in the act of firing when he received a 
Federal ball through his forehead, and 
died unconscious in a few hours. 

One day, while we were going around 
the lines, we had occasion to see the 
practical value of these little mortars. 
Lieutenant Challeron, of the Washing- 
ton artillery, called attention to a rifle- 
pit of the enemy, from which two rifle- 
men had been keeping up an annoying 
fire, saying, ‘‘I’ll try and dislodge those 
fellows.’’ Challeron placed his cohorn 
in good position with his own hand, 
charged and aimed it. The twelve- 
pound shell fell fairly in the pit, ex- 
ploded instantly, and all we ever again 
saw of the riflemen were fragments of 
clothing, etc., which flew high into the 
air. No more rifle-shots came from 
the pit. Challeron is now Colonel 
Challeron, an elegant representative of 
the Creole Confederate of Louisiana. 

Some time before the battle of Mo- 
bile, a Texan brigade of cavalry — 
Ross’, I believe—was operating along 
the Yazoo River. One morning a Fed- 
eral gunboat was anchored in the 
middle of the river. The Arkansas 
battery of four guns was serving with 
the brigade. The commander placed 
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two guns below and two above the 
gunboat, at easy canister range, and 
opened fire. A few rounds cleared the 
deck of every man and the ship sur- 
rendered. The boats had all been 
smashed by the fire, and there were 
no boats upon the shore; so the ser- 
geant and twelve men of the battery 
stripped off and swam out to the ship, 
clambered aboard, and, naked as they 
were, received the surrender. In the 
ship’s armament were six twenty-four 
pounder bronze howitzers, which were 
sent overland to me, and were part of 
the armament of the works of Span- 
ish Fort. 

Upon the morning of Canby’s invest- 
ment of my works, I was standing on 
the bomb-proof of Battery MacDermot, 
upon the extreme right of my line, 
when a Federal regiment came up in 
line of investment, distant about eight 
hundred yards. I ordered a gunner 
to try his twenty-four pounder with 
shrapnel upon that line. Not liking 


his aim of the gun, I jumped down 
and had it changed till it bore upon the 
regimental colors, then stepped back 


and commanded fire; the shell flew 
straight at the flag and exploded in its 
front. Down went the colors and sev- 
eral files upon each side, all of whom 
must have been killed or severely 
wounded, for we did not see any of 
them rise again. It was the only time 
I had aimed a cannon since at West 
Point, when practicing at the water- 
battery, Archy Batts. Then I had 
aimed a forty-two-pounder at a sloop 
anchored one hundred yards or so from 
the target. The shot passed just above 
her deck ; the skipper got up anchor 
and sail, and somehow we were not 
reported. 

General Gibson offered twenty-four 
hours leave of abscence to every man 
who would pick up a certain weight 
of leaden bullets thrown by the enemy. 
It was amusing to note the alertness of 
the men in securing these. So soon as 
one whistled by and struck in the 
sand it was pounced upon by one of 
these collectors, not a few of whom se- 
cured furloughs. Gibson was sharply 
wounded but suppressed the report 
of it. 
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At first the fleet attempted to take 
part in the attack, and throw a few 
shot at long range into the works, but 
so many gunboats were sunk by torpe- 
does that they took no further part in 
the attack. Nine Federal gunboats 
were sunk in one week. 

During the first week the general 
commanding could run over daily in 
his steamer to the forts, but after the 
enemy planted an eight-gun Parrot 
battery upon the bluff commanding 
the river, the steamer hove to beyond 
range and the general had the exciting 
experience of running the gauntlet for 
four or five miles under the incessant 
fire of the battery in his four-oared gig. 
It is hard to hit a boat running eight or 
nine miles an hour. I used to wish 
myself anywhere I had ever been than 
in that gig, and it seemed strange that 
the young officers were such eager 
competitors for seats in it then. God 
knows I wished often that they had 
mine ; but xoblesse oblige, I had to go, 
and to look cheerful, too, but it was a 
sorry cheerfulness. 

One of these youngsters, young 
White of Louisiana, was made Cleve- 
land’s choice lately for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I did not 
see any promise of such wisdom in his 
eagerness to go down the Appalachee 
in that gig with me. 

The crew of my gig were Kentuck- 
ians—part of the crew of the eight- 
oared launch of Battery Gladden. I 
never knew how they had become such 
expert boatmen. They beat all of the 
navy boats in the boat races. There’s 
a sort of general fastness in those Blue- 
grass people, I think. 

The morning Farragut ran his fleet 
into Mobile Bay, the garrison were 
interested in observing a little blockade- 
runner coming in as if the way was all 
clear. She hove to at the wharf and 
the dapper little side-whiskered Eng- 
lish captain reported his arrival with 
the steamer Red Gauntlet to old Gen- 
eral Page, who, looking down upon 
him, said : 

‘‘When you cleared for this port, 
sir, did you know there were two and 
twenty Yankee gunboats lying off 
here ?”’ 
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‘‘Oh, dear me! Yes! They said five 
and forty, but if you keep a-running 
they carn’t ’z¢# you.”’ 

The ‘‘sang froid’’ acquired by these 
veterans of the Western armies was very 
remarkable. One day, during the height 
of the bombardment of Spanish Fort, 
I was passing along a roadway upon 
the brink of the Appalachee, which 
was sheltered from fire by a little bluff 
of some twelve feet high, when my at- 
tention was attracted by a group of a 
dozen or more infantrymen who were 
intently observing the operations of one 
of their number, who, seated at a little 
table, was busily at work with a set of 
silversmiths’ tools. The throng of com- 
rades about him had found each a 
silver dime which he was fashioning 
deftly into a cross, or a heart, or some 
other emblem of affection for a dear 
one at home. Ten feet above their 
heads swept a storm of missiles of every 
destructive sort and size. But they 


were all unconscious of everything ex- 
cept the gentle work before them. The 
humming of the missiles about their 
heads had been their daily music for 


four years. 

Ector’s Texan Brigade formed part 
of the garrison of Spanish Fort. They 
were from northeastern Texas, where 
they were organized as cavalry. But 
when the Army of the West came over 
to this side of the Mississippi, this brig- 
ade reluctantly dismounted, left their 
horses on the west side, and had been 
actively serving as infantry ever since. 
They were ill-clad, too, for it so hap- 
pened that clothing intended for them 
was issued to other troops on every 
occasion. Just before the fighting about 
Mobile, when General Joe Johnston 
reviewed my army, at the head came 
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Ector’s Texans, and a bare-footed cap- 
tain, with ragged fringe to his old 
trousers, stepped proudly in front of 
his company with their tattered uni- 
forms and bright rifles. They were 
well up in every trick of war. It was 
they who blazed the route over the 
marsh under Captain Tourmer—now 
a bank cashier of Norfolk—by which 
our troops made their way to Blakeley. 

One day, when a Yankee sharp- 
shooter had climbed to the topmost 
branches of a great tree, whence, 
shrouded in the Spanish moss, he 
could hit a man in the works held by 
Slocum’s battery, two of Ector’s men 
went gunning for him, made their way 
along the edge of the marsh till in 
squirrel range of the gentleman, who, 
at the first crack of the Texan’s rifle, 
came tumbling down, to shoot never 
more. 

On April 12th, we fired our last shots 
at the enemy, then marched in fine 
order out of Mobile towards Meridian, 
where we were paroled May 14, 1865. 

When we began fighting at Mobile, 
the whole effective force of the Con- 
federates was eight thousand five hun- 
dred. After Blakeley fell I had only 
four thousand five hundred effectives 
left—too few to defend the city. With 
these organized into three brigades, I 
retired to Meridian, where we learned 
of Lee’s surrender, Johnston’s capitu- 
lation, President Davis’ capture, and 
the end of all things. On the 14th of 
May, 1865, we were paroled. For 
over three weeks we had been engaged 
with Canby and the fleet. Canby had 
three corps of infantry, a large field 
train—over fifty thousand men in all. 
The fleet could do but little harm 
to us. 
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NoTE.—Brief comments on timely topics of social, economic, or non-partisan political questions, as 


well as criticism of current literature, art, and science, are desired for this department.— 


EDITOR. 


A free press, in a free 
country, ought (now and 
then, say) to grant a lit- 
tle free speech to its editors and writers 
—to them without whom it would have 
nothing at all to print and publish. 
Yet it is a curious and humiliating fact 
that authors, contributors, correspon- 
dents, and editors, too, for the most 
part, are in effect the mere amanuenses 
of owners, publishers, and other dic- 
tators of the press. Editors, to be sure, 
are sometimes independent and free 
enough ; but, in the general, they know 
very well that they have to follow cer- 
tain lines and keep within strictly 
prescribed limits, or be sternly and 
promptly deposed by the powers be- 
hind them. In any case, they them- 
selves exercise a despotic censorship 
over all matter tendered by their con- 
tributors of every kind. The only man 
who has a free press is he who owns 
it, or otherwise has practical control of 
it—a paradox in terms, yet none the 
less a truth. 

In vain do governments and laws 
withhold their restraining and repress- 
ive hands, while the absolute rulers 
of publication (call them by what title 
you will) ruthlessly enforce a censor- 
ship—ay, a suppression—that only 
allows what they like to see the light. 
Men who do not write, and who often 
can neither write nor think, really in 
the main, dictate to our writers and 
thinkers. In fact, we seem to be rapidly 
returning to the old style, when kings, 
disdaining chirography, made their 
sign and seal, and when the ‘‘ clark’’ 
was ranked in the house with other 
menials. And this tendency is aided 
largely by stenography, typewriting, 


A Little Free 
Speech. 


etc., particularly where the ‘‘clark”’ 
is expected and required to amplify 
and embellish the bare and rough sug- 
gestions given him. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that writers are them- 
selves to some extent responsible, in a 
secondary way, for this condition of 
things. Their competition, their too 
ready complaisance, their servile pon- 
dering, no doubt, have much to do in 
making and maintaining the situation 
as we find it, and they could, by a 
united and resolute assertion of self- 
respect and independence, become 
masters instead of remaining slaves. 
But there would and could be no 
slaves if there were no tyrants; and 
slaves very rarely free themselves. It 
is also to be said that that is hardly a 
free press which does not publish what 
it pleases to, and has to publish what 
it disapproves. Medio tutissimus ibis. 
An enlightened liberality is all that 
writers should ask or expect; and this 
they should have, even if, like other 
workmen, they must establish unions 
and go on strikes, or set up coopera- 
tive publishing houses of their own. 
Beyond all this, we have a grammar 
of thought as well as expression, and 
it is treated as equal vulgarism (or 
worse) to offend against the former as 
the latter. Everywhere are warnings 
to ‘‘ Keep off the grass.’’ We must 
keep the roadway— the paved or beaten 
track. Even in fiction we have dog- 
matic forms and processes that must be 
observed, or departed from, under pen- 
alty. He only excels who most faith- 
fully and dexterously cuts the desired 
or formulated pigeon-wings. Or we 
have an allowance of hop-skip-and- 
jump—in which, at regular intervals 
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(apropos of nothing at all), there must 
be descriptive or analytical or hypo- 
thetical disquisition. Even in our ne- 
gro dialect, certain set orthographical 
models must be followed, although the 
resulting language would be all Greek, 
if read aloud, or spoken, to any negro 
south of the Potomac. And so on, in 
every department of thought, imagi- 
nation and fancy, we find the fashion 
fixed (temporarily, at least) in stuffs 
and patterns by which we must abide, 
until the fashion brings on some change 
in stuffs and patterns. If that were 
all—but, bless you, as if at sea, the 
latitude and longitude must be taken 
daily; for what is all right here, is 
taboo there. The result is that we have 
no spontaneous and natural literature, 
in the true sense. We are too much 
cabinned, cribbed, confined. All is arti- 
ficial, and very little is at all artistic. 
No man gives forth his real inner con- 
ception and inspiration; for he knows 
that that is not admitted into print. 
Worse still: by this suppression and 
repression it comes that the world does 
not know one-half it ought to know 
and otherwise would know, and is not 
half so wise in anything as it should 
be. Neither thought nor speech is 
free ; and hence the lame and fettered 
progress we make. 

After all, we can stand the greater 
evils better than we can the smaller 
ones, and it was these smaller ones 
that it was the original design of this 
article to speak of, in behalf of that 
very small and humble class of con- 
tributors, who are not yet millionaires 
(as most writers ave, you know), and 
who are their own secretaries, aman- 
uenses, type-writers, etc. In the first 
place (if one may speak freely) there 
is the discrimination in postage against 
manuscript, made by our government, 
which imposes letter-rates upon it, while 
it carries other merchandise at half the 
charge, transports printed matter for 
publishers at one cent a pound, and 
conveys any published trash for any- 
body at the rate of one cent for every 
four ounces, or one-eighth of the rate on 
manuscripts. This is attacking liter- 
ature at its very source, albeit it has 
been whispered that the onerous tax 
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was suggested by certain publishers 
to discourage contributions ! 

Moreover, where an article is unso- 
licited or unengaged, the writer has to 
enclose return postage, or lose his man- 
uscript if not accepted, publishers hav- 
ing notified him to that effect. Nor is 
that all, for in some cases, where full re- 
turn postage is forwarded with the man- 
uscript, it is returned to him with only 
one rate prepaid,and he has to pay again 
the greater portion of the postage. 

The long waiting for the publication 
of accepted articles is often very try- 
ing to one’s patience; but this cannot 
always be a just ground for complaint 
against either publishers or editors, as 
every schedule of publication, no mat- 
ter how fairly made, is always neces- 
sarily subject to contingencies; and 
when a programme is to be changed to 
make room for other matter of imme- 
diate urgency (from a business or other 
point of view), every contributor must 
take his chances to have his article in or 
left over. But the long waiting to know 
whether articles are acceptable or not, 
available or not, is often the fault of the 
editors, and sometimes of the publishers. 
Having adue regard tothe fact that con- 
tributions are usually quite numerous, 
no writer can object toa reasonable delay 
in the announcement of decisions ; but 
when lazy or neglectful editors and 
their assistants hold manuscripts for 
many months (or even years), and 
make no sign, authors may well become 
impatient and irritated. In these cases 
the option given the publishers is 
abused, and the writers (if their arti- 
cles are not accepted) are improperly 
deprived of opportunities for accept- 
ance and publication elsewhere. It is 
actually the fact that some puLlishers 
and editors, who promptly return mat- 
ter they do not want, keep indefinitely 
the matter they do want, or think they 
may want without giving the authors 
any further satisfaction than perhaps 
a brief notice that if they desire their 
manuscript returned to say so. Some 
publications often say nothing till they 
print your matter, and then even send 
you no notification, nor a copy of the 
issue containing your work, leaving 
you to your own devices to discover 
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that it has been published. It is true 
that some of these publications pay you 
all the same, but some do not, unless 
you press them (if you happen to learn 
they have used your matter), and some 
hold firmly to the creed of ‘‘ Pistol’’ : 


Base is the slave that pays! 


Again, when manuscripts are rejected 
and returned, they are frequently so 
defaced and marred as to be wholly un- 
available for sending elsewhere. Some- 
times the sheets are rolled up, with 
uneven ends, and have dog-eared cor- 
ners and frayed edges. Oftener they 
are marked with this, that, and the 
other ; and, rarely, they have evidently 
been prepared for the hands of the 
printer, but are returned in resentment 
of a polite inquiry. 

Now, it may be said that only the 
lower sort of publications permit any 
one offering them matter to be treated 
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as in some of the instances stated. But 
that is not true. And if it were, it 
would be very difficult to decide where 
the line should be drawn as between 
higher and lower in this matter. Some 
exceptionally able, or exceptionally 
lucky writers are the recipients of 
every consideration and courtesy from 
all publishers of every degree. It is 
not in behalf of these exceptional ladies 
and gentlemen that these paragraphs 
are written. And perhaps, after all, 
much of what is here complained of— 
as well as much more that could be 
recited—is due rather to careless and 
thoughtless clerks or assistants (who 
are often mere boys or girls) than to 
publishers and editors, who may here 
learn for the first time—if they read 
this plea—what improper things are 
done intheir name. At any rate, these 
grievances are real, and should be re- 
dressed. William Cecil Elam. 
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Beware of those who are homeless from 
choice. 

THAT the movements headed by 
‘Coxey and his imitators mean enough 
to merit and demand something more 
than the attention which has heretofore 
been given them, merely out of curios- 
ity, is becoming pretty generally un- 
derstood. That their consequences, as 
well as their causes, must be closely 
observed, and, so far as possible, be 
provided for, will soon be seriously 
realized. It is with the consequences, 
indeed, rather than with the causes, 
that we shall be more painfully con- 
cerned. 

The causes which have induced these 
ominous and seemingly eccentric mani- 
festations of unrest and discontent, are 
neither novel nor hard to discover ; they 
are as old as humanity, and as familiar 
as the methods by which human nature 
has so often before expressed its protest 
against the destiny which condemns 
the larger portion of the race to poverty 
and privation. While these methods 
of seeking relief may be, and we be- 
lieve are the most unreasonable imag- 
inable, the motives which suggest them 
are easily discerned and perfectly in- 
telligible. The population of this coun- 
try has grown in the last two or three 
decades with a rapidity which has 
been abnormal and unhealthy. The 
numerical increase which might with 
safety, and without discomfort, have 
kept pace with the development of the 
continent during three or four gener- 
ations has been crowded into one. A 
feverish spirit of enterprise which has 
served to accumulate a vast amount of 
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capital in individual hands, but has not 
so well contributed to build up the na- 
tional wealth, or to produce a general 
and stable prosperity, has rather sud- 
denly reached the limit of its action. 
For the present, at least, it is exhausted 
—we hope not paralyzed—and the in- 
dustrial activity it evoked is suspended. 
Vast numbers of men who, while cap- 
ital was productive and the industries 
were in motion, could earn a subsist- 
ence but could make little provision for 
a period when wages might cease, have 
been thrown out of employment. Many 
others who were never regularly at 
work, but who were maintained by the 
good-natured charity, which, during 
flush times, gives aid to the indolent 
and unfortunate alike, have been hard 
pressed to find the ‘‘crust and sop”’ 
on which they manage to live. 

The agricultural interests of this 
country have had an experience very 
similar to those of the manufacturing ; 
and the laboring population, which they 
maintain, has been equally distressed. 
Just as industrial production was for a - 
time increased beyond the needs of 
consumers, and then industrial effort 
was suddenly stopped, depriving a mul- 
titude of laborers of the means of sup- 
port, so vast tracts of Western land 
were settled and brought into culti- 
vation with marvelous celerity ; and in 
the intense competition which ensued 
between agricultural products, the pro- 
prietors of the higher priced lands went 
to the wall. When the Dakotas be- 
came one huge wheat-field, the Kansas 
farmers sank under the load of their 
mortgages; so it has been going on 
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everywhere and in every domain of 
production. 

To what extent legislation has con- 
tributed to induce or to aggravate these 
evils, we will not stop to inquire. That 
inquiry always breeds endless and un- 
profitable controversy ; and with a uni- 
versal recognition of the threatening 
conditions which surround us, it will be 
more useful to consider what legisla- 
tion, if any, may remedy them than 
that which aided to create them. 

Of course, any sort of remedial policy 
will be difficult of accomplishment, and 
can, at least, be carried only partially 
into effect. As regards any benefit leg- 
islation may afford, we can only say 
that it has been abundantly shown, we 
think, that bad laws are infinitely more 
potent for harm than the best and 
wisest laws are efficient for good. We 
subscribe heartily to the tenets of that 
school which entertains no superstitious 
belief in the efficacy of legislation, and 
expects very little affirmative relief 
from its operation. There are some 
social ills which legislative enactment 
cannot reach, which, at any rate, it is 


powerless to remove or, in any great 


degree, to correct. Statutes cannot 
alter the nature of man, nor change 
or modify the forces of nature. Legis- 
lation cannot cause the rain to descend 
nor the crops to grow; it cannot create 
wealth and prosperity—however fondly 
we may believe so—neither can it 
avert—much as it is to be deplored — 
the unequal distribution of wealth. 
The utmost and best we can justly ex- 
pect of it is that it shall prevent any- 
thing very bad from being done ; that— 
taking into account the average intel- 
ligence and virtue of the people for 
whom it is made, the conditions pre- 
vailing at the period when it is adopted, 
the existent factors of the community 
it is intended to affect—it may induce 
in some measure an enlightened and 
unselfish public conduct. We cannot 
avoid the belief that it is wasted effort 
to legislate in the hope of doing, in 
any positive and tangible way, ‘‘ the 
greatest good to the greatest number,’’ 
but it is possible to legislate in such 
wise that the least injury shall be done 
to the greatest number. 
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Now we may anticipate as certainly 
as anything which experience and his- 
tory has taught us to expect, the peri- 
odical occurrence of just such com- 
mercial and industrial crises as this 
country, and apparently the whole civ- 
ilized world, is passing through now; 
and with each such period of business 
disaster and depression will recur its 
attendant incidents —employers in all 
trades and vocations harassed or ruined, 
employes thrown out of work, and wide- 
spread misfortune and want. The dif- 
ficulty of preserving an equilibrium 
between population and production 
will, for ages at least, be as great as it 
isnow. ‘The problem of adjustment, 
as one outstrips the other, will continue 
to beas perplexing. The waste of labor 
and loss of material which must in- 
evitably happen from time to time— 
when adjustment is not approximate, 
when over-production and unwise spec- 
ulation are the order of the day— 
will be very difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to obviate. And whenever gen- 
eral retrenchment or general settlement 
becomes necessary—when a halt is 
called to take stock and post the 
books—there will again dccur bank- 
ruptcy, stagnation, distress. 

There is a certain class of oracular 
and dogmatic advisers, whose all-suf- 
ficient wisdom is of that kind which 
oppresses and fatigues, who are con- 
stantly telling us that the way to get 
rid of an evil is to remove the cause. 
That such suggestions are always theo- 
retically and sometimes actually correct 
cannot be denied; but there is often a 
very wide gulf, impossible to cross, be- 
tween suggestion and practice. ‘‘ When 
are you going to settle this account?’’ 
asked a bill collector of a chronically 
impecunious individual. ‘‘Am I a 
prophet?’’ the gentleman aptly re- 
sponded. 

There are some causes which only 
Omnipotence can remove, and even 
when Omnipotence undertakes the 
matter time seems to be of the essence 
of the contract. It is not pleasant to 
indulge in merely truistic statement, 
but the speculative philosopher can be 
answered in no other way. Sugges- 
tions essentially utopian can be met 
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wnaly by a repetition of plain, bottom 
facts and trite trtths. 

It will be necessary, in order to en- 
tirely remove the causes of the con- 
ditions we have been considering, to 
largely reconstitute society and almost 
reconstruct human nature. Nature 
does not endow all men with the same 
quantum of intelligence and industry, 
and even when they are equal in brains 
and energy equal opportunity is not 
always afforded them. ‘That factor 
which we call ‘‘luck’’ enters appreci- 
ably into the struggle of human ex- 
istence. A man may have capacity, 
and the will to use it, and lack the 
enterprise which sometimes makes op- 
portunity ; or, having all three such 
requisites to success, he may be dis- 
abled by some infirmity ; or, if retain- 
ing full possession of his faculties, may 
never find it possible to do his best 
work because denied by circumstances 
access to the occupation for which he 
has a peculiar aptitude. 

The theoretical social reformer insists 
that these considerations shall not be 
taken into account—they must be ig- 
nored, he urges, or overridden. Every 
man must be altruistic, whether origi- 
nally built that way or not; he must 
concern himself as much about the 
welfare of every other man as about 
his own, and diligently seek to provide 
employment for all other men, securing 
each that sort of employment to which he 
is best adapted. He cannot be silenced 
by the suggestion —the truth and force 
of which everyone else thoroughly real- 
izes—that this is asking too much of 
even generous and self-sacrificing men, 
and cannot be expected of ordinary 
humanity at all. He shuts his eyes to 
the salient fact that human nature has 
been in the beginning made selfish, 
probably with a view to the conserva- 
tion of the race, and refuses to accept 
as any valid objection to his theory 
the historical fact that human experi- 
ence has furnished nothing to sanction 
but every reason to reject it. He can- 
not be convinced that his sociological 
patents have had a fair trial, and is 
determined that they shall have it; 
and as a final resort, when the masses, 
whose condition he is honestly seeking 
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to alleviate, have been persistently deaf 
to his advice, he arrites a-rrovel. In 
the novel his theory works perfectly ; 
its benefits and blessings are triumph- 
antly demonstrated, and he makes con- 
verts, perhaps, in sufficiert numbers to 
enable him to found an ideal commu- 
nity which shall meet once a week in 
a parlor. 

But inasmuch as our modern civili- 
zation is unquestionably better than 
anything which the past has exhibited, 
as there has been a certain and manifest 
improvement in the very respects which 
seem now so alarming, we have a right 
to believe that remedial action of some 
kind shall be in a measure successful, 
and may be encouraged to attempt it. 
Although this tendency of population 
to press disastrously on the means of 
subsistence —toemploy the Malthusian 
expression—be as inexorable as the 
law of gravitation, nevertheless there 
surely must be some mitigation, if not 
complete cure for the sorest evils it 
produces. The generation immediately 
succeeding the one in which Malthus 
uttered his gloomy predictions, believed 
that the danger he indicated would be 
amply averted by the vast increase of 
production which science and invention 
had made possible, and tne better meth- 
ods of transportation and distribution. 
In this way it was expected that the very 
rapidity in the growth of the world’s 
population would serve to keep all 
employed, while productions would 
cheapen as they multiplied, and want 
and poverty would become things of 
tradition. 

While such hope has not been fully, 
or even very largely realized, it has not 
proven altogetherdelusive. In thevery 
hardest times not nearly so many peo- 
ple, in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion, are reduced to absolute destitution 
as often happened two or three genera- 
tions ago in Great Britain and Western 
Europe; and even in America the. 
percentage of such cases is doubtless 
smaller in our present population of 
sixty-five millions, than when we 
counted less than half that number. 
Probably no man could cite, of his own 
knowledge, a case of actual starvation 
in this country, and the terrible famines 
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of the past are unheard of to-day in 
civilized communities, except in Russia. 
The condition of the laboring clases in 
the periods of prosperity is certainly 
far better than it was even a generation 
since. They have more of the comforts 
of life than they enjoyed then, and 
luxuries then unknown to them. Nor 
while discontent is rife and demonstra- 
tive among the poor and the laboring 
classes, is it any more general and in- 
tense—except in America where we 
are just beginning to experience the 
inevitable effects of a dense population 
—than it has been in the previous his- 
tory of mankind? It may be said, in- 
deed, that it expresses itself in modes 
less fierce and perilous than formerly. 
Attempting no comparison of what we 
see now with the terrible incidents of 
the French Revolution—a convulsion 
too exceptional, perhaps, to be used 
for illustration— it may be claimed that 
the disorders which, in the past two 
decades, have accompanied theefforts of 
the wage-earnersand the labor organiza- 
tions to redress real or fancied wrongs, 
have not been so threatening and injur- 
ious to social peace and stability as 
such demonstrations had previously 
been, even in conservative England. 
A “‘strike’’ undertaken to bring indi- 
vidual or corporate owners of property 
to terms, even when accompanied by 
the usual inexcusable and futile menace 
and violence, is not yet so much to be 
feared or deplored as is an open, undis- 
guised revolt against legal and govern- 
mental authority—one of the old fash- 
ioned, multitudinous riots in which a 
similar feeling used to find expression. 
The riot has no semblance of order and 
makes no pretense of respect for law. 
About the strike some such guise is 
thrown, which of itself imposes some 
restraint, and it is now generally rec- 
ognized that, not only will all the 
power of the law be remorsely directed 
against any attempt to make a strike 
successful by violence and trespass, but 
public sympathy is at once forfeited 
and public opinion arrayed against the 
strikers. 

Human conduct is certain to adapt 
itself, in the course of time, to the teach- 
ings of experience; but experience is 
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occasionally misinterpreted and an im- 
pressive object lesson becomes neces- 
sary. Men are being educated much 
more rapidly and on broader lines now 
than was possible two or three genera- 
tions since, and the processes of social 
and economic evolution are constantly 
stimulated into greater activity. In 
this may be found one of the main rea- 
sons of the mental disquietude and 
social dissatisfaction which excites so 
much apprehension. The popular mind 
passes so swiftly through successive 
phases of thought that the very friction 
causes heat and undue excitement. 

But if there be cause for alarm lest 
this quick succession of ideas and ten- 
tative inclination bring dangerous theo- 
ries into fashion, we may be consoled 
by the reflection that they are very 
likely to be just as quickly exploded ; 
while we have reason to hope that the 
same impulse may suggest the adoption 
of methods which will serve to modify, 
and in a measure correct the. baneful 
effects of the conditions whose period- 
ical recurrence cannot be prevented. 
The strong, good sense, so really char- 
acteristic of the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people, which has heretofore in- 
duced them to resist and rebuke the 
errors and excesses, in which illusive 
relief has been sought for the trials and 
hardships growing out of business de- 
pression, may be relied on to deal wisely 
with future dangers and difficulties. 
Having already rejected spurious rem- 
edies, we may with some confidence 
expect it to devise proper and efficient 
ones. 

By means of the clearing-house sys- 
tem the banking institutions have been 
enabled to break the force of financial 
panics ; perhaps by some similar device 
the alarm which hastens commercial 
disaster, and the doubt which prolongs 
it, may be avoided or diminished— 
provided always, that some politician, 
eager for a record, shall not secure its 
prohibition as a ‘‘pool’’ or a ‘‘com- 
bine.’’ Not much positive good can be 
hoped from legislation ; but it can at 
least be prophylactic, and something 
will be gained if it shall not be directed 
to special, and diverted from general 


purposes. 
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The Coxey movement has behind it 
no very definite motive or intelligible 
meaning. While ostensibly something 
in the nature of the great Chartist agi- 
tation, which alarmed England in 1837, 
resembling it at least in the feature of 
attempting to compel legislative sub- 
mission by an army of petitioners, it is 
far inferior, both in numerical strength 
and dignity of purpose. Indeed, neither 
reason nor sentiment can be discerned 
in this movement, or in the others for 
which it served as example. It could 
never have occurred, it is true, except 
in a period of industrial stagnation. 
The fact that many laboring men had 
been thrown out of employment was 
made the pretext for its inauguration ; 
but very few, if any, real laboring men 
were enlisted in it. It seems to have 
been inspired by much the same sort of 
instinct which sometimes induces cer- 
tain species of the lower animals to 
band together in unusual numbers and 
migrate. It is significant of the fact— 
and therein is its only claim to atten- 
tion—that the tramps have found out 
that they can more easily obtain rations 
by herding in hundreds than by wan- 
dering about singly or in pairs. But 
as we may be sure that the experiment 
will be repeated, frequently perhaps, 
and on a constantly increasing scale, 
some quite inconvenient if not danger- 
ous possibilities are suggested. If these 
gentry form organizations more or less 
persistent, and elect cranks rather 
bolder and more obstinate than Coxey 
and Brown as their leaders; if they 
throng the roads and infest the country 
after the fashion of the sturdy beggars 
of the middle ages, or eventually take 
arms, and from beggars become condot- 
tieri, they may make matters decidedly 
uncomfortable. How interesting it 
might prove if a numerous company of 
this ilk should encamp in the vicinity 
of a town or city, or in some abundant 
region, and demand a week’s or month’s 
supplies as the price of their abstinence 
from plunder, or as a bribe to move on? 
The thing is by no means incredible ; 
indeed, if it is not sternly and forcibly 
prevented, it is very likely to happen. 
If sometime desperadoes and not bum- 
mers, merely, fill the ranks of these 
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black-mailing hosts, serious trouble 
may be apprehended. 

Therefore, while every effort should 
be used to avert or alleviate the distress 
of which such manifestations are par- 
tial symptoms, no maudlin sentiment 
should be permitted to obstruct their 
prompt and positive repression, and no 
demagogic outcry against the necessary 
employment of governmental authority 
and police power to this end should be 
heeded. 


Nothing ought to be more weighed than 
the nature of books recommended by public 
authority. So recommended, they soon form 
the character of the age. 


IN the department of ‘‘ Comment and 
Criticism’’ of this number will be found 
an article entitled ‘‘A Little Free 
Speech,’’ wherein the writer, in very 
sprightly style, and not without a cer- 
tain justness of criticism, severely takes 
to task ‘‘the owners, publishers, and 
other dictators of the press,’’ and seeks 
to show that they have reduced to the 
condition of ‘‘ mere amanuenses’’ ‘‘ the 
authors, contributors, correspondents, 
and editors, too.’’ Heclaims that the 
censorship, which governments have 
largely relinquished, is exercised with 
even more rigor by the publishers, who 
consign to oblivion everything which 
does not conform to their ideas of lit- 
erary excellence, or fails in any respect 
to meet their approval, and exhibits, 
in the garb best adapted to catch the 
public eye, be it critical or uncritical, 
such productions as their imperious, 
even if fallacious, judgment may com- 
mend. So far as this may mean that 
publishers are averse to giving the pub- 
lic anything which does not suit the 
popular taste, it is unquestionably true, 
and this may be said with equal pro- 
priety of editors who are, as a rule, 
even more directly charged with that 
sort of responsibility. Publishers have 
their living to make, like other people, 
and can no more afford to pay for, and 
put upon the market, an unsalable ar- 
ticle than can dealers in any other kind 
of merchandise. That they often make 
mistakes cannot be denied, but what- 
ever else may be said of a man it will 
scarcely be suspected or alleged that 
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he will pay money for the privilege of 
making a mistake. 

Furthermore, he would be a rash 
man indeed who would undertake to 
contend that the judgment of publish- 
ers and editors, in respect of simple lit- 
erary merit, is infallible. They more 
painfully realize, than is possible for 
those subjected to no such ordeal, how 
difficult it is to decide justly or confi- 
dently in such matters, and feel very 
keenly the humiliating conviction that 
they are as often wrong as right. But 
what then? Somebody must decide; 
and to whom, in the nature of the case, 
can the decision be left, except to the 
publisher or the editor? The author, 
however, is always permitted his ap- 
peal to the public, if he is able to pay 
the costs of the appeal—he may pub- 
lish at his own expense. Surely he 


cannot justly claim that it is a denial 
of justice—when his own good opinion 
of his work is not shared by those to 
whom it is submitted—to refuse him 
permission to publish in forma pau- 
pers. 

One complaint our writer makes is, 


we fear, not without foundation, and 
if well founded, no satisfactory answer 
can be made to it. ‘‘ When lazy or neg- 
lectful editors hold manuscripts for 
many months, or even years, and make 
no sign, authors may well become im- 
patient and irritated. In these cases the 
option given the publishers is abused, 
and the writers (if their articles are 
not accepted) are improperly deprived 
ofopportunities for acceptance and pub- 
lication elsewhere.’’ This is true. Such 
conduct on the part of editor or pub- 
lisher is a breach of the implied con- 
tract existing between them and the 
contributor, and is justly deserving of 
censure. 

He makes another suggestion, also, 
which furnishes much food for reflec- 
tion, and whoever will ponder it care- 
fully will recognize, with some surprise, 
the prevalence of the mental habit to 
which he refers. After discussing what 
he esteems the somewhat ‘‘despotic’’ 
methods of selection, whereby publish- 
ers determine which and whose contri- 
butions shall be accepted, he goes on 
to say: 
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‘*Beyond all this we have a grammar 
of thought as well as of expression, 
and it is treated as equal vulgarism (or 
worse) to offend against the former as 
the latter. Everywhere are warnings 
to ‘Keep off the grass.’ We must 
keep the roadway—the paved or beaten 
track. Even in fiction we have dog- 
matic forms and processes that must 
be observed, or departed from,. under 
penalties.’’ 

Here we have stated in a very clever 
way a truth that is not generally taken 
account of. Indeed, the statement will 
probably be rejected, at first glance, as 
inaccurate by the majority at least of 
those whoreadit. It iscertain,neverthe- 
less, that in literature as in the ordinary 
business of life,and even with those best 
informed already, and who are the most 
curious seekers of further information 
—those who flatter themselves that 
they are par excellence progressive and 
unconventional—this intellectual ultra- 
conservatism often obtains. It manifests 
itself in a sort of unconscious suspicion 
of ideas that have not been previously 
registered, a reluctance to even ex- 
amine anything obtrusively novel, and 
a disposition to refuse it considera- 
tion if not presented in the logical 
form with which they are familiar, and 
accompanied by credentials they have 
been accustomed to accept as orthodox. 
Among less intelligent and less culti- 
vated people this mental constitution 
often induces an almost incorrigible 
Bourbonism, so that we are now and 
again amazed at beholding, planted at 
intervals in the great domain of mod- 
ern intellectual activity and progress, 
many little communities which are as 
tenacious as the Chinese of ancient 
habits of thought. 

Every close observer of such matters 
must have been amused by the evident 
relish with which the average voter 
receives statements that have become 
very stale and monotonous. Your real 
and tried patriot, who faithfully at- 
tends the assemblages of his party, 
never really enjoys a stump-speech, 
especially if its burden be the tariff, 
until he has heard it forty or fifty 
times. 

But this habit is only a perversion, 
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or rather an abuse of a very proper 
and ennobling sentiment. It is simply 
carrying too far the feeling of reverence 
for ancient truths and proven excel- 
lences ; it is indulging the conservatism 
which, in due bounds, is the most 
beneficial factor in human affairs, to 
an excess which renders it obstructive. 
Really, when we come to think it over, 
a little of it may be salutary as an off- 
set and balance to the rampant, idiotic 
crankism which will not ‘‘keep off the 
grass,’’ when it should. 

We have never lost occasion to pro- 
claim our belief in the importance of 
purity and morality in literature, and 
we are just as absolutely convinced of 
the value of a judicious conservatism 
—one that shall compel the selection 
and encouragement of the most correct 
ideas and the best forms of expression 
—as an influence in its regulation. 
Without such influence in any depart- 
ment of thought or action, much of 
the energy given in it will be wasted, 
much effort misdirected. The chief 
charm of poetry and fiction is in their 
vivid and faithful reproduction of the 


things, the scenes, the sentiments we 
have best known and loved. We can 
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scarcely imagine ourselves taking any 
profound interest —other than that 
which curiosity might induce—in a 
story of the beings and events of 
another planet. 

But our writer, we take it, is pro- 
testing against quite a different matter 
than the literary conservatism which 
must always be necessary. He is 
justly revolted at the horrid prevalence 
of the ‘‘fad,’’ and the bad eminence 
given the mere literary pretender. 
There is too much of this latter, un- 
doubtedly. A vast amount of the 
basest literary coin is given circula- 
tion, and its utterers, instead of hav- 
ing their ears clipped, are actually 
installed as a sort of literary police 
and invested with authority to arrest 
those who insist that the pure gold 
shall be current. We are in need, it 
can no longer be doubted—although 
we reluctantly admit it—of the old- 
time critic; literature would be better 
if we occasionally heard the swish of 
the lash which Wilson wielded, and it 
would be a wholesome example to 
have some peculiarly offensive offender 
broken on the wheel as Macaulay broke 
Mr. Robert Montgomery. 
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Reuben T. Durrett in his Library. 


F the dauntless spirits who led the 
vanguard of civilization down 
the western slopes of the Alleghanies 
and followed the water courses into the 
‘*dark and bloody ground,’’ no one is 
more capable to speak than Reuben T. 
Durrett, who writes of ‘‘’ The Romance 
of the Origin of Louisville’’ in the 
present number of this magazine. 
Nature has been liberal in her gifts 
to him and has constructed him upon 
a generous plan, physically as well as 
mentally. Much above the medium 
height, with his massive head resting 
upon broad shoulders, his erect car- 
riage and elasticity of movement deny 
the impeachment of age made by his 
seventy years and his snowy crown of 
hair and flowing white beard. Nei- 
ther time nor use have deprived his 
bluish-gray eyes of aught of their 
brightness or zest of humor. - Seated 
in his great, easy chair with the dark 
background of his books crowding the 


shelving from floor to ceiling, his is a 
striking figure, and he seems fittingly 
to be crowning a youth of labor with 
an age of ease. 

But while seeking leisure, Mr. Dur- 
rett has not lapsed into idleness ; nor 
are his literary pursuits his only duties 
or interests. His vigorous intellect has 
touched life at many points, and he has 
contributed to the progress of a mod- 
ern city while engaged in his leisure 
moments in the study and writing of 
its small beginnings. He must be ex- 
empted from the sweeping denial of 
business capacity to that class stigma- 
tized by a modern senator as ‘‘ them 
literary fellers,’’ with the prefix of an 
adjective carrying further condemna- 
tion. As trustee, director, vice-presi- 
dent, or president, he is connected with 
various corporations in his native city, 
and several charitable organizations 
claim his time and purse. 

Mr. Durrett is a native Kentuckian, 
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and it therefore seems almost superflu- 
ous to say that he has always taken an 
activeinterest in public affairs, although 
he has not sought nor held political 
office. As editor of the ‘‘Courier’’ 
(1857-9) he took a leading part against 
the ‘‘Know-Nothing’’ craze, in that 
controversy being pitted against no less 
notable an adversary than George D. 
Prentice. 

A graduate of Brown University, in 
1849, his education has broadened by 
study, research, and travel. His ac- 
complishments as a linguist include a 
familiarity with Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German. For 
thirty years he held a leading position 
as lawyer and jurist, retiring from 
practice in 1880 to devote himself to 
historical pursuits. In 1886 he contrib- 
uted a series of articles to the ‘‘ Southern 
Bivouac,’’ correcting certain errors that 
had prevailed in regard to the ‘‘ Reso- 
lutions of 1798-9.’’ Other articles upon 
historical subjects from his pen have 
appeared from time to time, and he has 
issued in book form ‘‘An Historical 
Sketch of St. Paul’s Church’’ (Louis- 
ville), ‘‘ The Centenary of Kentucky,”’ 
and ‘‘The Centenary of Louisville.’’ 
These works are characterized by orig- 
inality of research and terseness and 
vigor of style. 

Making judicious use of his ample 
means, Mr. Durrett has accumulated 
one of the largest, and, in some re- 
spects, one of the most notable libra- 
ries of this country. More than fifty 
thousand volumes he has collected and 
placed upon his shelves, and still is 
adding with unabated zeal. Besides 
collecting the standard works of all 
departments of human thought, Mr. 
Durrett has naturally given special at- 
tention to the department of history, 
and most of all, to the history of Ken- 
tucky and the Ohio Valley. In the 
bibliography of this field Mr. Durrett’s 
library is without a rival in the world, 
and as the historian of this region of 
the Middle-West, he is facile princeps. 
In Mr. Durrett’s library are rare books 
treating of almost every department of 
knowledge. A few, only, of those per- 
taining to Kentucky alone can be men- 
tioned here. In history he has Filson’s 
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History of Kentucky,’’ Wilmington, 
1784; and Smith’s ‘‘ Virginia,’’ Lon- 
don, 1624. In the department of fic- 
tion he has Imlay’s ‘‘Emigrants,’’ 
three volumes, London, 1793; and the 
very rare ‘‘ Dialoguesof Devile,’’ anon- 
ymous, Lexington, 1804. 

Continuing, we find: Poetry—John- 
son’s ‘‘Kentucky Miscellany,’’ Lex- 
ington, 1796, and Littell’s ‘‘ Festoons 
of Fancy,’’ Louisville, 1814. Relig- 
ious— McNemar’s ‘‘Kentucky Re- 
vival,’’ Cincinnati, 1807, and Taylor’s 
‘*Ten Baptist Churches,’’ Frankfort, 
1823. Medicine—Ruble’s ‘‘ Medical 
Guide,’’ Richmond, Ky., 1810, and 
‘“The Transylvania Journal of Medi- 
cine,’’ begun at Lexington in 1828. 


Law—Toulmin and Blairs’ ‘‘ Review 


of the Criminal Law,’’ three volumes, 
Frankfort, 1804, and Littell’s ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Law and Equity,’’ Frankfort, 
1808. Periodicals—Bradford’s ‘‘ Med- 
ley,’’ Lexington, 1803, and Hunt’s 
‘*Western Review,’’ Lexington, 1819 
to 1821. Legislative—Journals of the 
Senate and House of the first Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, in 1792, and an 
original edition of the Kentucky ‘‘ Res- 
olutions of 1798 and 1799.”’ 
Interesting as a relique is the first 
book published in Kentucky, entitled 
‘‘A Process in the Transylvania Pres- 
bytery,’’ written by Adam Rankin, and 
published at Lexington, in 1793. There, 
too, is the identical copy of ‘‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels’’ which Neelly carried in his 
pocket to the wilderness, and from which 
he read to Daniel Boone and his com- 
panions, of Lulbegrud Creek, in Clark 
County, Kentucky, in 1770. Mr. 
Durrett’s manuscripts include General 
Clark’s ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ General McA fee’s 
‘‘Natural History,’’ besides letters, 
autographs, itineraries, journals, biog- 
raphies, etc., representing most of the 
prominent pioneers of the state. 
Nowhere does Mr. Durrett appear 
to better advantage than when presid- 
ing at a session of the Filson Club, 
which holds its meetings at the com- 
modious residence of its hospitable 
founder and president. Associating 
with himself a few friends of congenial 
tastes, the Filson Club was organized 
in 1884, for the purpose of cooperative 
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work in collecting and publishing his- 
torical information of Kentucky and the 
Ohio Valley. Since then the club has 
increased its membership and widened 
its influence until it is recognized as 
one of the leading historical societies 
of the country. Several valuable pub- 
lications have been issued under the 
sanction of this organization and ed- 
ited by Mr. Durrett. With unimpaired 
health and vigor and with unabated 
zeal he pursues his investigations, al- 
ways pleased when he may share the 
riches of his library and the fruits of 
his historical labors with the searcher 
for truth, from the savant to the obscure 
student. 


ici The vanity of human 
Book Gossip. wishes has been long a 
favorite topic of the se- 
vere moralist. Just about this time the 
fallibility of human judgment is occu- 
pying the minds of various and sundry 
gentlemen prominent in the publishing 
trade. All and several, they keep read- 
ers at high salaries whose privilege it 
is to say what sort of stuff the house 
they read for shall send out. Now, 
in the main, these same readers are 
mighty capable personages, and very 
nearly as impartial as it is given to 
normal human nature ever to be. Not- 
- withstanding, awful slips now and then 
occur. ‘The reader’s aim is of course 
always to be on the safe side. If by 
reason of a faulty judgment his house 
is led into the costly error of publishing 
a book that dies upon its hands, the 
reader, aside from his naturdl and cred- 
itable mortification over the failure, gets 
a mighty disquieting sense of inse- 
curity in his seat. 

Speaking not long since with an ex- 
reader, one of the most notably suc- 
cessful of all the tribe, this is what he 
said. Read it. The application comes 
later : 

‘*A reader,’’ said this person, ‘‘may 
easily be or become too cultured, too 
critical, forthe place. Iam going now 
to say an enormously vain thing—that 
is, that in losing me in that capacity, 
my house lost a great deal. My suc- 
cessor is far and away more brilliantly 
intellectual than I pretend to be, but 
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because of that very brilliancy she has 
no sympathy with, and small compre- 
hension of, the popular taste. She has 
sent away as quite impossible more than 
one book that turned out afterward to 
be a great success. You see she has 
trained herself, as the sporting men say, 
too fine. I mean she has got so far 
beyond the average mind that she has 
lost cognizance of its likes and limita- 
tions. That was something I always 
carefully remembered. I think I know 
good literature when I see it, and yield 
to nobody in my love for it. But be- 
cause a thing may not exactly fill my 
soul with rapture, there is no reason 
that I should say, dogmatically, that it 
will not please the intelligent lower 
mass. Readers are what writers of 
every sort most earnestly desire—that 
is, supposing them to be too sensible 
to make up a pose of high literary con- 
tempt. And publishers certainly want 
to put their good money into that which 
will return it an hundred fold, as a suc- 
cessful book always does. 

‘“Now, that which my successor 
looks at is manner rather than matter. 
The books dear to her heart are those 
that get the good word of the critics, 
yet stick persistently on our shelves. 
She could not, I think, for her life, 
recommend a rattling good story if 
there were that in it which grated 
upon her sense of artistic finish. She 
is conscientious to a degree, and more 
than anxious to do her whole duty 
by her employers. ‘The only trouble 
is, as I said in the outset, her compre- 
hension is so narrowed by the canons 
of what she holds to be literary ex- 
cellence.’’ 


So much for the moral. The appli- 


cation lies in the fact that one very 


prominent publisher has lost a hundred 
thousand dollars through his reader's 
rejection of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins.”’ 
Yet the reader had reason, prudence, 
and probability on his side. His firm 
had brought out a previous book of 
Madame Grand’s only to have it be- 
come dead stock on their hands. Still 
another house, even more prominent, 
is sore upon the subject of ‘‘Ships That 
Pass In the Night.’’ Its reader sent 
that book away in disgust, as unworthy 
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American copyright, and now, behold! 
it has come to the glory of three pirated 
editions. Much the same thing hap- 
pened regarding ‘‘ The Yellow Aster,’’ 
the very latest bit of paté de foie gras 
fiction. ‘That seems to mea good name 
for the books of this last year or so. 
They are no doubt mighty fine, if you 
cultivate a taste for them, though if 
you do not the savor appalls your men- 
tal palate. 


I WISH some wise man would mark 
and measure for me the currents that 
run on to literary success. He must 
needs be very wise, since there are few 
greater mysteries. Some times adven- 
titous circumstances give the initial 
impulse, but unless there is something 
behind and above them, the adventurer 
in the realm of letters is certain to fall 
flat. Doubtless the very celebrated 
and successful novelist, Marion Craw- 
ford, had his early way made smooth 
by the fact that he was nephew to Sam 
Ward and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
But lacking a real gift of story-telling, 
he would never have got the hearing, 
the audience, he undoubtedly possesses. 
Personally, nothing in his work appeals 
to me in the least. Notwithstanding, 
I recognize in it a quality of interest 
for a very considerable.moiety of his 
fellow creatures. So it is not strange 
to me that he keeps on writing as he 
does. The grand moguls of literature 
—who turn toward the east before they 
name Howells or James, oreven Brander 
Mathews—have got into a way of say- 
ing that Mr. Crawford writes ‘‘’Truck,’’ 
that he keeps an eye single to the pub- 
lisher’s balance sheet, and writes, there- 
fore, women-stuff. For women are 
confessedly the great buyers of books, 
particularly story-books. The man or 
woman, whose latest the dear things 
feel they mast have, has struck a ver- 
itable gold mine. 

To my thinking Mr. Crawford is far 
and away wiser than his contemners. 
Doubtless, though, if the case were re- 
versed, each man of them would gladly 
write books to sell thirty thousand 
within three weeks of issue. Doubt- 
less, also, if Mr. Crawford wrote books 
that pleased only the grand moguls, he 
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would be in the ranks of those who 
decry him—and the emoluments of 
his literary aberrations. 


Funny things come out sometimes 
in the matter of editions. The circula- 
tion affidavit-maker of the daily press 
has a heap of mighty fine company. 
One young woman writer told me onc 
day, regarding the contract for publish- 
ing her latest book, that it gave her no 
royalties until there had been a sale of 
two thousand copies, but added airily 
that that was nothing; as upon the 
afternoon of the day of issue they tele- 
graphed her simply, ‘‘ Royalties have 
begun.’’ But, she went on to say, that 
was not surprising, as a previous book 
of hers had saved its publisher from 
bankruptcy —though oddly enough, it 
had profited the author very little. 

Later it came to my knowledge that 
a firm, whom the young lady reported 
as ordering her book five hundred at a 
time, did not deal in any books but 
those issued by themselves. And later 
yet, it was made manifest that of the 
first edition some fifteen hundred copies 
—a goodly number—were still in the 
publisher’s stock. 

Another authoress said, with the 
prettiest air of deprecation, ‘‘If my 
last book does not sell, I shall hate to 
look my publisher in the face. He has 
printed an advance edition of twenty 
thousand, and says he expects to print 
as many more within the next three 
months.’’ 

What sale the book really had, I 
have no means of knowing ; buta little 
calculation showed that, if the firm had 
printed even ten thousand copies of the 
book, they would have required a ware- 
house for storage of them. As they 
print upon an average something like 
three hundred books a year, it is hardly 
likely that they put so very many eggs 
in that one basket. 


From publishers to editors is not a 
far cry. Here is a tale about an editor 
that is deliciously funny. 

The editor is English. He has a title 
and a slapping salary, though experi- 
ence is best represented by the un- 
known quantity. Almost the first thing 
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he did upon assuming the editorial 
chair was to write thus to an American 
poet, famed the land through for his 
dainty verse : 

My DEAR MR. ——: 

Will you kindly send us a sonnet—one of 
your very best—and long enough to fill about 
a page and a half in our magazine—which 
is near the ‘‘ Harper”? size. 

Needless to add he did not get the 
sonnet to order, though he got a lot of 
rhyme, such as it pleased the poet to 
turn out. 


‘‘Ts rr not odd,’’ some one said the 
other day, ‘‘that nearly all women 
who have won fame under pen names 
have chosen those that were either 
masculine or had no sex suggestion? 
Nobody could tell whether or no Cur- 
rer Bell were man or woman. In 
fact, I question very much if Charlotte 
Bronté on the title page might not 
have handicapped ‘Jane Eyre.’ George 
Sand, too, won an audience that would 
have been impossible to Aurore Dude- 
vant, as did George Eliot one that 
would have whistled Maryanne Evans 


quite down the wind. Coming nearer 
our own time, there is John Strange 
Winter—who is, in private life, Mrs. 
Stannard—and John Oliver Hobbes, the 
sensation of at least a London week — ~ 
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who is really Mrs. Perry Cragie. Then, 
in our own country, we have Octave 
Thanet, known to her friends as Miss 
Alice French; and Charles Egbert 
Craddock, whom all the world has 
heard of, though only about half of it 
would recognize her as Miss Murfree. 
Against these I do not recall a single 
famous pseudonym—feminine upon its 
face—that is as famous as are the 
examples given. 

Of course, plenty of women have 
written, and written well, over namesas 
womanly as their own. Just as plenty 
of others have made eminent the appel- 
lations whereunto they were born. The 
whole thing is a curious study. I am 
firmly of opinion that genius has neither 
sex nor climate. It may be that the pow- 
ers critical think otherwise, and so give 
a meed of praise to work supposedly 
masculine that they could not find it 
in their conscience to bestow if they 
knew it came from a woman’s hand. 
‘Pegasus abhors a side-saddle,’ said 
one witty wise-man. It may be that 
the Muses themselves have the com- 
mon feminine partiality for men and 
their works.”’ 

Whether or no there is truth in what 
was said, I leave it to each reader to 
decide, according to prejudice. 

Martha McCulloch Williams. 
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A DON’T-CARE FELLOW. 


I don’t know how the color 
Comes to the clod in spring, 

Ner yet what makes the mockin’ birds 
Mock all the birds that sing ; 

I don’t know how the green creeps out 
When all the trees is bare, 

Ner how the rose hides honey— 
An’ I jes’ don’t keer ! 


I don’t know how a bunch er curls, 
An’ eyes that’s black or blue, 

An’ lips er red—that’s what I said ! — 
Run right away with you! 

I don’t know why you loaf aroun’ 
When them same lips is near, 

An’ keep the gate a-swingin’ — 
An’ I jes’ don’t keer ! 


Fact is, I never knowed too much, 
An’ keep a-wonderin’ still 
Why folks ’1l try to find out why 
A rain-drop makes a rill. 
I know the flowers hide honey, 
That bright eyes, beamin’ clear, 
Run off with me forever— 
An’ I jes’ don’t keer! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


A FAT MAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH A BICYCLE. 


I was becoming too fleshy. Each 
day, in imagination, I could see great 
layers of lard-like fat added to my 
already rotund figure. Steadily my 
weight rose, like the mercury on a hot 
August day, until the scales indicated 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Then 
I got mad, vowed the scales were im- 
properly adjusted and that the owner 


should be prosecuted for fraud. After a 
time I tried another pair; result, more 
fat. Horrors! How I loathed myself; 
and could I have raised my foot to the 
proper angle the citizens would have 
been electrified to see a fat man kick 
himself around town. From that day 
on I eschewed everything that even 
resembled a pair of scales. Nothing 
could drag me to the butcher’s. He 
seemed to deal in fat. When I looked 
at the dressed porkers hanging outside 
his stall, their kidneys displayed nearly 
covered with fat, in fancy I saw my 
own in like condition, and groaned in 
spirit. Everywhere I called, people 
wounded me by forcing my acceptance 
of the largest chair in the house. 

No one can conceive of the cross a fat 
man carries. We are criticised merci- 
lessly and expected to bear a smiling 
face through it all. Let one be ill and 
not an ounce of sympathy, fat wretch, 
does he receive. 

I tried all methods to reduce myself. 
‘‘Banting’’ started off well, but after 
bringing me to a state of starvation and 
physical weakness bordering on an 
early grave, I had lost but ten pounds. 
I fattened on ‘‘Anti-fat,’’ and vinegar 
seemed the one thing needful to perfect 
my flesh manufactory. During these 
periods of mental worry over my con- 
dition I often thought how nice it would 
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THE THRILLING TALE OF A 
BALLOON - FISH. 
A TROPICAL EXTRAVAGANZA. 


BY C. A. BARNES. 


be if I could grind into sausage a per- 
centage of my flesh each day and sell 
it to the heathens. How it would de- 
crease the mortality among our mis- 
sionaries ! 

At last some one recommended a 
bicycle. I believed in my soul he was 
poking fun at me, but the idea stuck. 
I had a high fence around my back 
yard, and here I would practice, seclu- 
ded from the prying eyes of a heartless 
and unfeeling world. After consider- 
able trouble I purchased a ‘‘safety’’ 
warranted not to break down. I will 
not state what was the make of the 
wheel, for the manfacturers have al- 
lowed me nothing for advertisement. 
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Sufficient for me to say that it bore the 
name of a celebrated man whose avoir- 
dupois equaled mine own. 

I had the wheel brought home se- 
cretly, and that night, by moonlight, 
when all was quiet, I carried it gently 
to the back yard. How I expected to 
surprise my wife next morning as I 
wheeled out of the gate, for it looked 
real easy to ride. I patted the saddle 
and almost kissed the lantern as I 
thought of the great rolls of surplus 
that would be removed from my cum- 
brous frame. Little dreamt I that the 
thing was possessed of a devil—aye, 
seventy of the most horny-headed dev- 
ils that man can conceive of. 

Grasping the handles firmly, I placed 
my left foot on the step and gave the 
customary three skips with my right 
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111,—Demanded. 


foot, that I had seen others do, and es- 
sayedtomount. Fora moment I clawed 
wildly with my right leg, then my left 
foot slipped off the step, the machine 
viving a great bound, smashing my 
chin into the saddle. Great Scott! 
Were you ever kicked by a mule? 
How I thanked kind Providence that 
my tongue was not between my teeth, 
else I would most assuredly have lost 
some flesh. 

After becoming satisfied that my jaw 
was not broken and no teeth swallowed, 
I picked up the machine. Three more 
pigeon-toed steps were taken and the 
saddle was nearly mine, when my left 
foot again slipped, and the machine 
gave another one of those satanic 
bounds, I sitting down on the wheel. 
It was none of your graceful, let-me- 
down-easy movements, but a kind of 
pile-driver drop. 

Did you ever, in skating, have both 
feet try to kick the moon, while you 
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sat down suddenly? Well, that is not 
a circumstance. There you havea flat 
though hard surface, but the cushion 
tire of a wheel is narrow. Further ex- 
planation is unnecessary. 

Being attacked both in front and 
rear, I thought I had had enough for 
one night, so I sounded the retreat 
and retired into the house in order to 
look after my wounds. Not one word 
of my trouble did I breathe to a soul. 
It is true I lisped in my speech, and 
sought a recumbent position, as nearly 
on my stomach as possible; but no 
suspicions were aroused. 

Like most fleshy persons, I love to 
sleep, consequently my wife and little 
girls discovered the wheel before I 
arose. The remarks made by the part- 
ner of my bosom were not compliment- 
ary to my intelligence, and I tried not 
to hear them, while my baby girl 
informed all passers-by that ‘‘ Papa 
done dot a bikicker.’’ Now this last 
was in every way contrary to my wishes, 
as I proposed not to take my neigh- 
bors into confidence; so, hurriedly 
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dressing, I sternly ordered Dodgy into 
the house. 
_ After breakfast my wife and children 
persisted in seeing me ride, so I brought 
out the wheel in an indifferent way, 
proceeding to tighten the saddle like 
one accustomed to it, all the time softly 
‘ whistling ‘‘Daisy,’’ a tune much ef- 
fected by wheelimen. 

I had thought over my previous ex- 
perience, anddetermined on twothings. 
One was to get a firm rest with my left 
foot on the step, and the other to spring 
forward with the machine. I arranged 
every detail carefully and gave a tre- 
mendous spring, resulting in my going 
over the saddle and sitting down hard 
on the rod in front of same. In an in- 
stant the wheel turned, threw me to 
the ground, and jumped on top of my 
prostrate carcass. The painful sensa- 
tions that swept through my body were 
indescribable, and, to add to my dis- 
comfiture, I could hear peal upon peal 
of laughter. Casting my eyes upward, 
I saw the second-story windows of all 
surrounding houses filled with people. 
I believe in my soul that my neighbors 
cleared fifty cents a seat. 

My wife could not laugh. I lay so 
still she thought me dead, and rush- 
ing forward, she torethe machineaway, 
thereby bringing the brake handle in 
conjunction with my ribs, removing 
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six inches of skin. My stamping and 
ravings now were terrible to hear and 
behold, and, had I not feared further 
personal injury, I would have kicked 
the wheel to pieces. 

Becoming more quiet, I retired to the 
porch and thought the matterout. Ride 
that wheel I would, though how, I 
could conceive of no possible way. My 
wife offered to hold it until I got safely 
in thesaddle. This idea seemed good, 
and, as my neighbors had disappeared 
from the windows, thinking I had given 
up in disgust, we proceeded to put the 
same into effect. Cautiously I climbed 
up, and then my wife wished to turn 
loose; but no, rather than have her 
let go I would have given up anything 
on earth. I begged and plead with 
her to stay with me, and though the 
wheel pressed heavily on her, she, in 
the kindness of her heart, consented. 
We started very slowly, but before we 
had gone ten feet struck some little ob- 
struction and over I went, the wheel 
on top as usual, my wife falling over 
both. The handle prodded me in the 
stomach, and the efforts of my wife to 
arise, naturally added to my misery. 
I am nota profane man. I consider it 
ungentlemanly and inconsistent with 
the life of a churchman, but my wife 
is authority for the statement that the 
mutterings which I gave vent to had a 
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very fiendish sound. When I got up 
I examined that wheel to see if it were 
alive. Icould not conceive of an inan- 
imate object being so bloodthirsty. 
Though badly knocked out, I was in 
for the finish, and again and again I 
battled with that demon, only to meet 
with discomfiture. With tears in their 
eyes, my family implored me to desist, 
but I kept madly on. 

Finally, when my body had become 
one mass of bruises, and my lungs 
were working like the exhaust of a 
locomotive going up grade, I con- 
quered and rode the wheel. There 
was no joy in my victory, however, 
for to bed I went and remained for 
many long days. 

I was comforted with the fact, how- 
ever, that I was now master of my 
flesh, and, to-day, though the scars of 
battle have not all been healed, I can 
ride a bicycle, and am reducing my 
avoirdupois. E. T. B. Glenn. 


MNEMONICS. 


It shall not be forgotten 
Of any one who sees— 

The sorrel-flower ’mid the moss, 
The wind-flower ’mid the trees. 


Though I can but remember 
All flowers by her face, 

That flower which is my life’s perfume, 
Kin to the wild-flower race. 


It shall not be forgotten 
Of any one who looks— 

The falling-star above the hills, 
Or imaged in the brooks. 


Though I can but remember 
The star-fire by her eyes, 

Those stars which are my destiny, 
Bright sisters to the skies. 


And, oh, the song that follows 
The wing-step of the bird !— 
It shall not be forgotten 
When once such song is heard. 


Though I can but remember 
All music by her words, 

That song which is my heart’s response, 
Kin to the mating birds. 


How shall they be forgotten, 
The fair and fugitive, 

When in all birds and stars and flowers 
Love’s intimations live ! 


Madison Cawein. 
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NO MONKEY. 

I was passing down Linden avenue, 
in Baltimore. Before me walked two . 
women—one of perhaps twenty-five 
years, and slightly built, the other some 
twenty years her senior and of about 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
Both were in shining silk, and the dis- 
play of ribbons indicated a decided bent 
for gaudy color. 

Suddenly an Italian with a hand-or- 
gan, whom they had passed unnoticed, 
struck up what is called, convention- 
ally, a tune. The dames before me 
whirled around and gazed for a mo- 
ment, when the elder of the two broke 
out with a tone of mingled contempt 
and indignation: ‘‘He ain’t got no 
monkey /’’ and on down the avenue 
they went, doubtless with a feeling that 
the Italian had wronged them by a 
false pretense. 

One’s first feeling is of pity for the 
taste of these women; but after all do 
they not represent in their own sphere 
a tendency of the times which is not 
without expression in higher circles? 
Just after a recent affair which unfor- 
tunately need not be named in order to 
be known, a prominent minister an- 
nounced through the press that his sub- 
ject for the coming Sabbath morning 
would be ‘‘The Prize-fight of Life.’’ 
In this subject we see the substitute 
for the monkey which, in his opinion, 
would be most to the taste of those 
whom he desired to reach. 

A recent candidate for Governor of 
New York went down into the lower 
wards of New York City and made a 
speech in shirt-sleeves, collarless, etc., 
to get into the favor of the ‘‘boys.’’ 
Here, rather than dispense with the 
valuable aid of the monkey, the man 
assumes that role himself. 

It would be easy to multiply illus- 
trations, but there is no use. One need 
only reflect to see that in this age of 
universal eznuz he who wishes to at- 
tract and hold attention must do so by 
the aid of the monkey in some form or 
other, occasionally the animal himself, 
but more often in some artificial guise 
whereby those characteristics which 
make a monkey a monkey may be some- 
what accentuated. W. H. Johnson. 
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COMFORTED. 


A MESSAGE FROM JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY'S POEM, 
BEREAVED.” 


To me the joy of life was all undone, 

For death had placed my only little one 

Away from reach beneath the tender flowers, 
And gloom had draped the hours. 


At first I thought the awful stillness meant 
A sleep that sobs could break, and so I rent 
The air with cries that life his form would 
thrill, 
But he is sleeping still. 


A leaden weight of grief my spirit crushed ; 

All nature seemed in saddest sorrow hushed. 

They said: ‘‘You will feel better bye and bye, 
If you will only cry.” 


I strove to lose my own in others thought, 
And read so many lines with wisdom fraught, 
But yet they brought my wound no healing 
balm, 
Nor broke the bitter calm. 


But ah! one day as o’er a page I glanced, 
A title held my eye, and so I chanced 
To read those sweetest verses called ‘‘ Be- 
reaved,”’’ 
And wept and was relieved. 


And I thank the Love Divine that would, 
So crown me with the bliss of mother-hood, 
Though soon the little arms did loose their 
hold, 
And baby’s life was told. 


Aye, told on earth, but somewhere else I 


now, 
Its promise doth to rich fulfillment grow, 
And something of my own, through sacrifice, 
Hath entered Paradise. 


For now through hallowed peace I clearly 


see, 
While death is hard indeed, yet stil! to be 
Denied the gift of child to human heart, 
Is far the sadder part. 


Kate Trader Barrow. 


A DIFFERENCE. 


When wealth makes its way to the door, 
Oh ho! 
There is pleasure and laughter galore ; 
There is no time for fears and no time for tears, 
But friends gather round by the score. 
so, 
When wealth makes its way to your door. 


When poverty peeps through the crack, 
Oh ho! 


Of pleasure and friends there’s a lack ; 
You may pinch and save till you go to your 
ave, 
But the world turns on you its back. 
*Tis so, 
When poverty peers through the crack. 
Katie Jessel Joseph. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING STORIES. 

All of us who have not dumb souls 
have woven stories. Ah! and such 
stories as they are, too. Words fall to 
sleep, too tired and weary to keep 
apace, as the thoughts run on to play 
and laugh and cry in a land where 
words would be all out of place. 

I had come out of the theatre into 
the dimly lighted streets ; the play had 
been one of those charmingly simple 
pastorals—full of tears, but only tears 
that moist the eyes a little; and full 
of smiles, but only smiles that are 
freshened by the tears. 

It had affected me to such a point 
that I took up the stage incidents and 
stage lines, and they fitted themselves 
into little romances that ran on in joy 
and sorrow, until, coming to myself, I 
discovered that the last car going to 
my home in an outlying district of the 
city had passed me, and, warm with 
the thoughts within, I passed corners 
and dark alleys, but my thoughts were 
not in the shadows. 

I had always known I could write 
a story. Aye, and a new one, too. 
There were pictures in my heart, and 
I would lead the tired readers down 
into my wonderland and let them gaze 
on conceptions breathing with a new 
creation. To-night the thought pos- 
sessed me. I was hot for the work— 
and I would do it. 

There was a woman, and the mem- 
ory of her was enough. The village 
was her home. She really was yet but 
a girl, for I decided—with a stroke of 
thought—to knock off a few years. 
She was tall, etc. 

Yes, the et cetera could be worked up 
into a vivid being. She was emotional 
—just as emotional as I wished her to 
be—but she stopped there. Her quiet 
life let this emotion escape in ballads 
—old fashioned, pining things—and 
they swayed the heart of a youth. He 
was not exactly handsome, but he had 
a way, etc., again. They had been 
rudely shaken apart by circumstances, 
that it would be easy to supply when 
I was ready to put them down. Now 
he was striving in a far distant city for 
fame and wealth, knowing that when 
he could surmount a thousand and one 
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mighty obstacles that kept him from 
her that his life would be rounded out. 
I could easily enough see my way to get 
rid of the thousand obstacles, but the 
one—that must be the turning point 
upon which must hinge the denoument 
~—the denoument/ ‘That must be power- 
fully wrought; a touch of true realism. 

Back to the village at the hour of 
dusk, upa side street, and now he is at 
her gate. As in a dream he passes 
into the yard, and stands in the blacker 
night of the great oleander’s shade. 
He stops there to commune with the 
heart that has burned so long for this 
consummation. Burn? Yes, that sug- 
gests ashes ; there is the realistic busi- 
ness. I would use the ashes for the 
dramatic climax. 

In these Jong years apart she had 
come to him, trooping along on all 
those little thoughts which a man has 
—but which he never tells to any but 
his dog, when they are alone, or which 
oue might speak to a very sweet child 
when one is telling it what the birds 
sing about, or hints why the blue bells 
are so silent in the dells. So beautiful, 
so pure, something there always was 
in the memory of her laugh, as the 
washing of a brook through his heart, 
cleansing it for her. He could remem- 
ber those hands, and the very touch 
which seemed to give birth to an hun- 
dred youths for him. Her eyes held 
a look—but I can easily supply all this 
when it is written. 

Now for the philosophical point. 
Metaphysicians, too, may ponder on 
the meaning of what befell these two 
hearts. 

He heard her touch the piano. It was 
not one of the old ballads she played, 
but Raff's ‘‘Lenore.’’ What feeling! 
what expressive longing! Truly a fit- 
ting moment for him to go to her. 

Through the casement window, where 
clambered the jasmine to lace its edges 
(a delicate turn of phrase which I must 
remember), he passed. She rose to 
meet him; but, oh! the fatality of the 
little bits of things! she first turned up 
the light. 

The effect was like the incongruities 
we sometimes see as the result of poor 
stage management. Much as if an or- 
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chestra should play ‘‘After the Ball’’ 
when the baby is dying in the cold 
tenement. 

He was not awkward exactly, only 
the sudden transition of something, he 
knew not what, made him at least for- 
mal. She laughed; and, while it was 
musical, it did not drench his heart as 
in the old days. When he touched her 
hand he was not young again. No; 
somehow they were both older, and 
everything was different. 

I was near my gate now. <A man, 
sleek and contented-looking, passed me 
beneath the light of a street lamp; and 
I now remember that I had a great pity 
for that man, because his brain was not 
surcharged with a great story. I don’t 
remember the night-latch nor the dark 
halls. I do remember the turned-up 
light, the bright fire, the paper in front 
of me, and a pen between my fingers. 
I remember how the story grew more 
and more perfect. How one triumph 
after another arranged succeeding chap- 
ters. How the imagery of it all wore 
out the strength for mechanical exe- 
cution. To-morrow I would be equal to 
that. To-morrow I would write the 
story. Albert Trend. 


MY LADY’S FAN. 


This fairy wonder of silk and pearl, 
How like my lady in dainty grace: 

For pearls to-night on her breast she wears, 
’Mid folds of satin and lace. 


She touched its rim to her dainty lips, 
That her welcoming smile I might not see; 
And I know that often its perfumed screen 
Hath hidden a blush from me. 


She hath held it clasped in her fingers, here 
Where I touch my lips to the shining pear]; 

And brushed aside with its feathery edge, 
The floss of a silken curl. 


And here, I marked as she wrote this eve, 
In pensive mood, on the pearly frame, 

While my rival whispered behind her chair; 
What was it she wrote? J/y name! 


Ah, lady Belle, as I hold your fan, 
While you idly toy with your rosy ice— 
Little you dream that your secret ’s told 
Here by your own device. 


You shall hide no more of your blushes sweet, 
Nor a ya our smile from your lover’s 


And the ring that I gave your senseless fan 
I shall give sometime to you. 


Stella Arnold Wise. 
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Long years ago like some red rose was I, 

Which, newly blown, tempts every passer-by 

To pause, its color and perfume to praise. 

In those glad, golden, care-free days, 

Thou wast my friend—my friend, but noth- 
ing more. 

Fond, foolish lovers had I, half a score, 

Eager to lay their hearts down at my feet; 

Thou didst bring only friendship, calm and 
sweet. 


Long years of grief have meso sadly changed; 

All my fond lovers have grown cold, 
estranged. 

No longer do they find me fresh and fair, 

Yet little need have I for this to care, 

That their scant store of love for me is spent, 

Thou art my lover now; I am content. 


Eleanor A. Crawford. 


AND NAIL ’T WI’ SCRIPTURE. 


George Washington Johnson was the 
blackest and blandest fellow in North 
Carolina. Irresistible in mirth, he was 
funniest when he tried to be serious. 

He served, as man of all work, an 
eccentric superannuated preacher who 
kept a boarding house for Northern so- 
journers. On one occasion he was sent 
to the neighboring town to meet the 
late afternoon mail. A letter of im- 
portance was long overdue, and anxiety 
made the minutes seem hours. Supper- 
time came, and then bed-time, but no 
George. Family worship was in pro- 
gress, when a great racket in an ad- 
joining room interrupted the good man’s 
prayer. Buta word of inquiry was re- 
sponded to by George’s mellow voice, 
and the petition was continued to its 
usual length. 

‘*’ Deed, sah,’’ said George the next 
morning, ‘‘what you tink when Brer 
P stop ’dressing de Lawd and turn 
he remawks to me las’ night?’’ 

‘‘Look here, George Washington,’’ 
said his interlocutor sternly, ‘‘ Brother 
P. is a minister of the gospel, and 
not to be criticised except on Scriptural 
grounds.” 

‘Yassir, yassir’’ (the white gleam 
of his countenance suddenly shifting 
from his ivories to his wide-open seri- 
ous eyes), ‘‘Brer P he do be de 
Lawd’s messenger, and we uns aint 
got no call to pick flaws. Yassir, you 
is right. But Brer P he stop he 
petition and say, ‘George, boy, dat 
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you?’ and den he go on a-prayin’. 
Now dat ar am agin Scripture. De 
good Book it sure enough say, ‘Pray 
WIDOUT CEASIN’!”’ 

And there was nothing more to be 
said. 


SHADOWS. 


After the lamps were lighted he had 
gone to see that the men had the 
‘*booms’’ safe to stand the rise in the 
river. 

The sound of the continual eddying 
of the waters below her window fell on 
her ears, while she sat with one foot 
on the cradle-rocker, and rummaged 
through a package of old papers. They 
were papers of his youth, before they 
had married and come to this out- of- 
the-way region—written when they 
were sweethearts, and before that other 
girl died. 

One note had been written by him, 
but apparently never sent. After omit- 
ting address or salutation, and after 
saying that he would leave the city for 
aday,itread: ‘‘A day isa lifetime— 
a moment of my love for you is an eter- 
nity through which a thousand angels 
sing unto my heart.’’ 

Who? 

She knew that he loved her, so no 
matter about this boyish note, only she 
wished that the girl had lived, for then— 


The waters lashed higher and the 
‘‘boom’’ broke in places, and the logs 
went whirling with the current. Here 
and there through the dripping dark- 
ness lanterns moved where men’s voices 
sounded frantic and hopeless. 

Far up the stream one light went out. 


The treasures of the beloved dead 
lie close to our hearts, and the widow 
of these months hugged some old let- 
ters with her eyes. 

She longed that he had laughed away 
the fears of those boyish words—about 
the thousand angels singing unto his 
heart. 

If she had but known that they were 
written to her, but she did not. 

The. Dallyer. 


All literature must, to a certain extent, 
savor of the soil; but it should not be sec- 
tional, and it must be able to endure trans- 
portation without losing its flavor. 
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